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THE  EVANGELIST 

-  „  .  ,  — 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

196  Fifth  Aveifhe,  New  York. 


HBNBT  HOUGHTON,  BasineM  Manacer. 


Tn  Evakoklist  is  a  Weekly  Preebyterian  Newspaper 
pablished  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  iseaes  a  year. 

PsiOB.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  itald.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $8.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
18B0,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.(U  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  .more,  $3.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
aew  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

Fostaos  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Stated  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1-01  for 
postage. 

Adtbbtibirq  Ratxs  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positkins.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
eents  a  line. 

Oharob  or  Address.— When  a  chanm  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  mnst  be 
given  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
ehtmoe  is  to  take  ejfeet. 

hiBOOHTiRnANOES.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paiier  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription.  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  la  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Pt.ua  au  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on.  your 
wrapper.  They  ^ve  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

Bow  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Yerk  Enress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  The  EvAROEiiiST  Pdbushino  Co.  Gash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

D11AVAII.AB1.X  ARTioiiES,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

LiETTERs  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

196  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Poitofflee. 
To  any  Home  Misstonarv  or  pMtor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  ns  nis  name  and  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
BTARORi.tBT  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


THE  BTANOEL18T  LEAFUSTS. 


THE  xOOlKrV  FOK  PKOHOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POET  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  48 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  118  Charlton  Bt.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theoprilus  a  Brouwer,  (3or.  Sec'y. 

Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

Na  11  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

Igg  Worth  Streot,^New  York. 

Established  ttTpro^de'for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:80  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  JEBUP,  Pres.;  F.  B.  CAMP,  Tress.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  and  8  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 


(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year  -  -  81  00 

(1)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  illus¬ 
trated  4  page  monthly,  16  cents  per  year.  Seml- 

montldy,  per  year . .  40 

(3)  THE  water-lily,  a  small  Illustrated  page] 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  Mpers. 


We  have  1100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

MRS.  Winslow's  Soothino  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allairs  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remMy  for  Dtarrhosa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  'Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  From  The  Evangelist  of  April  86, 1900. 

No.  S.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  May  3  and  10, 1900.) 

No.  3.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Pipf.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  April  86,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 

No.  4.  The  Legal  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stlmson  D.D.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  June  81, 
1900.) 

No.  5.  The  Real  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evangelist  of  September  13,  1900.) 

No.  6.  Evangelisation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of  August  80, 
1900.) 

No.  7  What  Shall  We  Do  With  The  Confession? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of 
October  8^  1900.) 


No.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
LL.D  ,  (B'rom  the  Evangelist  of  March  16,  May  18, 1899 
Tn  Iv  86. 1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities.  _ 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


dome  Missions,  .  .  - 

Foreign  Missions,  -  •  • 

Ohnrch  Erection,  -  -  - 

F.dncatlon,  .  .  . 

Publications  and  S.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  - 

Fresdmen,  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  - 


156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila 

616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  i834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Setretary, 

_ 158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
78  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
Sfaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  Now  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ot  no  i^rt  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  aailor't  Magazine,  the  Seaman'e 
and  the  lAft  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  STUROES  Treaa,  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1885,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Goliwrtage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies, 
jor  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  J^Ris  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Fleming  H  Rrvell  Company  :  Modern  Missions  in 
the  BAst;  Edward  A.  Lawrence.  D.U.;  introduction  by 
Eklward  L>.  Eaton,  D  D.  $150— The  Heart  Side  of  God: 
Albert  EMwin  Keigwin.  $I.IK)  net.— A  Highway  There; 
William  Campbell  Scofield.  $1.85-Power  for  Witness¬ 
ing:  Albion  F.  Ballenger.  $l.il0— Daybreak  in  Living- 
stonia;  James  W.  Jack.  Illustrated.  81..50— Joy  in  the 
Divine  Government;  Luther  Alexander  Gotwald,  D.D, 
$1.85- 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company:  Gala-Day  Luncheons;  Car¬ 
oline  Elenedlct  Burrell-  $1.00  -'The  Life  of  the  Bee; 
Maurice  Mteterllnck:  translated  by  Alfred  Sntro.  1.40— 
A  Dream  of  Empire:  Wm.  Henry  Venable.  $.5o— The 
Crows’  Nest;  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 

American  Baptist  Publishing  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  A  Century  of  Baptist  Achlevment;  A.  H.  Newmad: 

Longmans.  Green  &  Company  :  The  Incarnation. 
Rev.  H.  V.  8.  Eck,  M  A 

The  Abbey  Press:  Studies  in  Eschatology:  Ulysses  S. 
Bartz.  50  cents. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company:  Among  .the  .Pond  People! 
Clara  D.  Pierson.  $1 8.5. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Company:  The  Book  of  Genesis 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge;  Rev.  Elwood  Wor¬ 
cester,  D.D.  $3.00. 

Combined  Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  Nash¬ 
ville:  Dancers  and  Dancing;  J.  M.  Hnbbert. 

James  H.  West  Company,  Boston;  The  Christian  in 
Hungarian  Romance:  John  Tretwell.  $1 00. 

The  Lothrop  Company:  The  Potter  and  the  Clay: 
Maud  Howard  Peterson.  $1:50. 


The  Pennsylvania  Kailroail's  Twentieth  Century 
Coach. 

In  very  few  fields  does  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  find  greater  advancement  than  in  that  of  rail¬ 
way  equipment.  Every  safety  device  that  skill  can 
devise  IS  applied  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  passengers  are  surrounded  by  every  con¬ 
venience  and  luxury. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  the  first  railroad  com¬ 
pany  In  the  country  to  provide  its  patrons  with  the  lux¬ 
urious  accommodations  supplied  by  limited  trains,  and 
keeping  pace  with  these  provisions  for  those  who  cared 
to  pav  for  exclusiveness,  the  ordinary  day  coach  has 
een  improved  in  proportion.  Years  ago  the  sta  ndard 
coach  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  the  model  of  the  car- 
bullders.  The  new  vestibnled  coaches  of  to-day  are  as 
far  superior,  in  all  that  makes  for  comfort,  to  those  of  a 
qnartor  ef  a  century  ago  as  the  splendid  Pullmans  of 
President  McKinley’s  Transcontinental  Special  are  to 
their  predecessors  of  a  like  period. 

Thenew  standard  coaches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  are  the  best  examples  of  American  car  building. 
In  their  design  and  construction  no  expense  has  been 
spared.  The  cars  are  fifty  three  feet  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  are  fitted  with  wide  ves'ibules  Theplat- 
forms  are  stiongly  constructed,  and  the  couplers  are  of 
the  most  approved  type. 

The  interior  Is  finished  in  quartered  oak,  and  the  or¬ 
namentation  is  classed  as  Romanesque.  The  light 
colored  wood  with  its  handsomely  finished  surface  lends 
a  brightness  which  is  intensified  by  the  high  pitch  of 
the  roof  ar d  the  width  of  the  upper  deck.  The  head¬ 
lining’  a  soft  shade  of  green,  conforms  well  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  color. 

Saloons  are  introduced  at  both  ends  of  the  cars,  in 
which  there  are  the  usual  toilet  conveniences.  These 
saloons  are  partitioned  from  the  body  of  the  car  by  bulk 
heads  ornamented  with  panels,  heavy  green  glass,  and 
brass  grilles.  All  the  brass  work  is  artistic,  and  the 
shades  of  the  deck  tile,  plush,  and  carpets  harmonize 
with  the  general  decorative  effect. 


“Hammocks” 

A  Superb  Line  Mexican,  Algerian 
and  Domestic. 

]eWS  g-(^NGEH, 

130  and  138  West  48d  Street,  and  " 
135  West  41st  Street. 


The  seats  are  of  a  rew  pattern  ;  their  upholstery  1» 
rich  in  material  and  color,  and  the  system  of  springs  on 
which  they  are  built  adds  greatly  to  their  comfort.  ^ 
The  windows  are  of  ample  dimensions,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  curtains  of  a  reddleh  brown  material,  of  a 
design  especially  Biilected  for  these  cars.  The  movement 
of  the  curtains  is  controlled  by  fixtures  which  permit 
them  to  be  raised  to  any  desired  height.  The  windows, 
fitted  with  special  fixtures,  are  so  carefully  balanced  as 
to  be  raised  by  a  simple  mechanism  fixed  to  the  sill. 
When  this  mechanism  is  pressed  lightly  with  the  linger, 
the  sash  rises,  and  stops  at  any  point  desired  by  the  pas¬ 
senger. 

The  system  of  lighting  is  compressed  gas.  From 
five  to  six  handsome  lamps  Introdnc^ln  the  oody  of  each 
car,  and  one  in  each  vestibule,  give  an  abundance  of 
light,  and  render  the  car  very  attract!  ve  at  night.  *^1$ 
One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  improvements  that  has 
been  introduced  is  the  system  of  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  source  of  heat  is  steam  from  the  1  NMimotive. 
Steam  is  carried  into  each  car,  passing  through  radia¬ 
tors,  and  the  condensation  returned  to  the  tender  of  the 
locomotive  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pump.  'This  system 
permits  of  jierfect  regulation  of  temperature,  and  by 
easy  manipulation  prevents  the  extremes  that  are  so 
annoying  to  passengers.  The  improvement  in  ventlla 
tion  cousists  in  a  radical  change  from  past  practice 
which  drew  the  cold  air  throngu  ventilators  located  in 
the  roof  ef  the  car  and  distributed  it  on  the  heads  of 
passengers.  With  this  system  the  usual  sash  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  car  is  never  opened.  The  cold  atr  Is 
admitted  through  pipes  located  at  each  end  of  the  car. 
and  passed  througn  the  radiator  boxes  which  are  located 
near  the  floor,  being  heated  in  Its  passage  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  car.  This  system,  therefore,  obviates  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  draughts,  and  Insures  at  all  times  perfect 
ventilation.  The  vitiated  air  escapes  by  natural  means 
through  ventilators  placed  In  the  roof. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  car  Is  of  the  usual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  standard.  The  outside  panels  are  broM, 
and  handsomely  painted  with  Tuscan  red;  all  lettering 
and  decorations  being  finished  in  gold. 

The  tracks  are  equipped  with  wheels  thlrty-slx  inches 
In  diameter,  monnted  on  steel  axles  with  journals  of 
ample  dimensions,  which  add  to  their  strength  and 
safety. 

The  arrangement  of  brakes  has  been  carefnlly  designed 
so  that  the  braking  power  is  thoroughly  efficient  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  stoppage  of  the  car  withont  any  an oleasant 
sensations  to  tne  passengers.  4 

Sixty-three  passengers  may  find  comfortable  seats  in 
each  of  these  modern  coaches. 


Kansas  Land  Wanted. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  we  refer  all  who  may  be  inter 
ested  to  an  advertisement  elsewhere  in  our  colnmns 
headed  “One  Million  Acres  of  Kansas  Land  Wanted  ” 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Oo.,  of  Lawrence,  Kans  is,  have  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  among  the  topmost  of 
the  known  reliable  firms  in  their  line  of  bnsiness  In  the 
“Sunflower  State.”  and  are  enabled,  by  being  in  touch 
with  thousands  of  capitalists,  to  effect  prompt  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  sales  of  practically  unlimited  quantities  of 
Kansas  lands  Their  flnanc  al  rating,  their  stai-ding  at 
home  and  with  the  commercial  world  and  their  nnraer- 
ons  clients,  is  an  assuring  guarantee  that  their  every 
transaction  will  be  perfectly  honest  and  square.  They 
famish  abundant  references  when  desiretl  from  many 
states.  All  corresp  indence  addressed  to  ihe  u  regarding 
land  our  readers  have  to  dispose  of  for  cash  will  be 
cheerfully  auu  promptly  answered. 


DHITUAKY. 

DEY— .At  Houston.  Texas,  on  Friday.  May  2(th,  aftera 
short  illness,  .Tames  .\lvah  Dey  aged  51  years,  oldest 
son  of  John  H.  and  Emeline  M.  Dey,  of  Pelham  Man¬ 
or.  N  Y. 


P-^N-AMERIC.AN.  If  desiring  rooms  in  private  fam¬ 
ily,  select  location.  Address 

MRS  CURTIS,  141  Park  St,,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


W.ANTED— A  position  as  companion  to  an  invalid 
or  would  take  charge  ot  one  young  child. 

Address  Miss  S.  F.,  Box  457.  Rye,  N.  Y, 


ROCKLAND  CEMKTKKY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  83J  St.  Ferries. 

EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB.  59  Carmine  St,,  New  York 


church  bells,  fealb  and  chimes, 

OF  lake  superior  inoot  coffee  ahd 

EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

THE  E.W.VAMDUZEN  CO.,  Cinoiiiiiati.O. 


CHURCH  BELLS 

Best  Saperior  Copper  and  Tin.  Get  onr  priro. 

MoSHANK  BkLL  FOUNDRY, Baltimore. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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Robert  Browning. 

Fear  death— to  feel  the  toe  In  my  throat. 

The  mist  in  my  face. 

When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place; 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm. 

The  post  of  the  foe; 

Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visibie  form. 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 

For  the  jonrney  is  done  and  the  summit  attained 
And  the  harriers  fali. 

Though  a  battle’s  lo  flghtere  the  guerdon  be  gained 
The  reward  of  it  aii. 

I  was  ever,  a  fighter,  so— one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  iasti 

I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and 
forbore. 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 

No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old. 

Bear  the  brunt  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life’s  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkLess  and  co  d. 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 
The  black  minute ’s  at  end , 

And  the  elements  rage,  the  fiend  voices  that  rave: 

Shall  dwlndle,shall  blend. 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain 
Then  a  light,  then  th>  breast, 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  I  I  shafl  clasp  thee  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest !  —Selected 


TKe  Ringdom 


-  Oor  Canadian  brethren 

Canadian 

Presbyterianism  responding  nobly  tO 

the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  opening  np  of  the  great  stretches 
of  Western  lands.  Jnst  as  the  various  Boards 
and'other  agencies  of  onr  own  country  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  supply  the  newly  settled  parts  of 
onr  Western,  Sonth western  and  Northwestern 
states  with  church  facilities,  so  are  the  Cana¬ 
dian  churches  wrestling  with  the  many-sided 
problem  that  has  been  thrust  upon  them.  The 
steady  stream  of  settlers  that  has  come  across 
the  sea  or  has  gone  from  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Dominion,  has  dotted  all  the  Western  land 
with  little  villages,  and  right  nobly  has  the 
Presbyterian  Church  done  its  part  in  sending 
missionaries,  building  churches,  and  true  to 
tradition,  opening  schools  and  Colleges.  As 
the  editor  of  The  Westminster  says,  “The 
Ohnrch  is  everywhere  in  the  West.  In  one  form 
or  another,  as  a  force  for  righteousness  or  as  a 
social  parasite,  the  Church  is  represented  in 
almost  every  settlement  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Pacific.  In  some  little  villages  the 
denominations  are  nearly  all  present  in  their 
little  churches,  and  little  congregations  and 
little  missionaries.’’  It  would  thus  appear 
that  comity,  as  a  practical  power  of  conserva¬ 
tion  of  .energy  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
oases  the  Presbyterians  were  the  first  on  the 
field,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  is  delared 
to  be,  as  we  like  it  to  be,  this :  “  In  nearly 
every  community,  the  name  “Presbyterian’’ 
takes  precedence  with  the  old. timers  and, 
whether  in  the  city,  town,  or  rural  settlement, 
the  Gospel  as  preached  from  Presbyterian  pul¬ 
pits  and  as  lived  by  Presbyterian  people,  is  one 


of  the  chief  forces  working  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  land  in  righteousness.  ’  ’  Hitherto 
the  new  settlers  have  been  ohiefiy  English 
speaking  people,  bnt  now  the  immigration 
agents  are  scouring  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
order  to  secure  passengers  for  their  employers, 
and  onr  own  problem  of  assimilation  must  be 
solved  in  Canada  as  well.  Already  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  organize  German  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Churches  in  some  sections,  and  the  exiles 
from  Galicia  and  Russia  are  in  sore  straits  for 
spiritual  ministrations. 

The  English  Society  for  Pro- 

Work  Among  . 

moting  Ohristianty  among 
iho  Jews  Jews,  at  its  annual  meet¬ 

ing,  held  in  London  at  the  first  of  the  present 
month,  gave  substantial  results  of  its  work 
during  the  last  year.  Reports  were  read  which 
showed  that  the  Society  had  227  agents,  work¬ 
ing  at  fifty  stations,  situated  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Holland,  Ronmania,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Morocco  and 
Tunis.  Everywhere,  the  reports  declared, 
there  is  a  breaking  down  of  prejudice,  and  a 
spirit  of  willingness  to  listen  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  The  two  parties  in  the 
Jewish  church,  the  reform  party  and  the  Zion¬ 
ist  or  orthodox  party,  are  each  working  for  a 
betterment  of  conditions,  and  in  both  cases 
the  result  will  be  a  generation  of  Jews  who 
will  not  be  bound  by  clannish  prejudices  or 
fettered  with  the  spirit  of  hostility  which 
hitherto  has  made  all  attempts  at  conversion 
difficult.  That  the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought 
appreciate  the  position  may  be  discovered  by 
the  alarm  sounded  by  Chief  Rabbi  Adler,  in  a 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  where  he  declared 
that  the  Jews  of  England  had  only  one  thing 
to  complain  of,  namely,  “the  continuous  atten¬ 
tions  of  conversionists,  who  assailed  them 
with  a  desire  to  shake  their  faith.’’  When  it 
is  remembered  that  all  missionary  effort  is 
necessarily  aggressive,  and  that  Dr.  Adler’s 
remarks  are  at  once  a  recognition  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  and  a  protest,  which  would  not 
be  necessary  unless  this  work  was  felt  by  him 
to  have  some  measure  of  success,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  work  among  the  house  of  Israel 
is  at  last  bearing  fruit  in  mnch  larger  measure 
than  in  former  days. 

The  popular  idea  about  the 
Illegitimate  jnnajie  reverence  of  the  Eng- 
Knterprtse  « .  .  «  j 

lish  people  receives  a  rnde 
shock  when  one  reads  the  account  recently 
published  concerning  the  photographing  of  cer¬ 
tain  preachers  in  their  pulpits.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  Mr.  J.  D.  Jones  of  Bournemouth,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell  of  Brighton,  are  among 
those  thus  photographed,  while  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  has  even  permitted  the  reproduction 
of  a  picture  of  himself,  taken  in  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Paul’s,  with  his  arm  in  one  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  gestures.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not 
without  opposition,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
one  editor  declares  that  he  would  just  as  soon 
print  a  photograph  of  a  man  on  his  knees  in 


the  act  of  prayer.  Fortunately  for  us,  this 
craze  for  realism  has  not  reached  our  side  of 
the  water.  It  would  be  a  decided  shook  to 
American  worshipers  to  see  a  camera  mounted 
in  a  gallery  or  between  two  pews  somewhere, 
and  to  here  the  tell-tale  click  jnst  as  the  min¬ 
ister  had  made  some  point  in  his  discourse.  If 
this  is  enterprise,  we  want  none  of  it — at  least, 
until  we  are  able  to  recover  from  the  shook 
of  this  first  information. 


.r.  The  greatest  event 

Congregatlonalidts  and  ...  _ 

„  .  ...  ^  of  the  year  in  Eng- 

Baptists  in  a  Union  Meeting,,  ,  ,  . 

1^.  — .  lish  religions  circles 

was  the  nnion  meeting  between  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Baptist  Unions  at  the  annual  May 
meetings  [in^London.  'The  most  significant 
feature  of  the  occasion  was^the  address  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  of  the^Oity  Temple.  It  is  not 
possible  to  doubt  that  this  address  will  have  a 
molding  influence  in  the  future  in  all  branches 
of  English  Non-conformity.  The  tendency 
toward  Union  was  manifested  in  these  words : 
“If  in  earlier  days  Independent  Churches  cre¬ 
ated  a  county  Union  (specially  note  the  word 
nnion)  why  in  later  days  cannot  all  the  County 
Unions  go  still  farther  and  deeper  in  the  same 
direction,  and  create  with  .adequate  safeguards 
the  United  Congregational  Church  ?’  ’  .  .  .  One 
day  it  may  include  both  Independents  and  Bap¬ 
tists.  Scottish  Churches  of  our  order  may  see 
their  way  to  accept^it.  Onr  colonies  may  find 
in  it  a  new  bond  of  union.  'And  ^ who  knows 
but  that  onr  [Presbyterian  brethren,  noticing 
onr  love  of  union  and  realizing  their  own  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  ^ Congregational  liberty, 
may  begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to 
throw  down  dividing  walls  and  each  give  np 
something  for  the  Lord’s  sake  and  the  world’s?” 
Great  as  is  Dr.  Parker’s],personality,  and  wide 
as  is  his  influence,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
what  he  said  was  given,  not  because  of  position 
or  prophetical  power,  but  simply  because  he 
interprets  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  is  to  be  the  period  of  combina¬ 
tions.  The  business  world  is  in  throes  over 
the  introduction  of  so-called  trusts  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  has  not  yet  recognized 
that  the  phenomena  are  simply  those  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  the  religions  world  is  feeling 
after  possible  methods  of  increasing  efficiency, 
and  sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  regarded 
as  an  experiment  will  become  a  substantial 
reality. 

The  recent  announcement, 
James chaimerK  of  the  discovery  of 

of  New  Guinea  bodies,  partially  eaten,  of 
two  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  has  revealed  the  hero  James  Chalmers, 
to  a  far  wider  circle  than  would  have  been 
probable  if  be  had  lived  for  years  among  the 
savage  bands  of  the  Sonth  Seas.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  American  to  know  all  the 
details  of  the  foreign  mission  work,  bnt  such 
a  man  as  James  Chalmers  should  not  be  passed 
by.  For  thirty-five  years  he  labored  at  vsirions 
points,  ten  at  Raratonga  and  twenty-five  in 
New  Guinea,  among  tribes  at  once  fierce  and 
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degtaded.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  opening  np 
New  Guinea  to  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  his  joy 
to  be  the  herald  who  told  the  story  of  Ohrist 
for  the  first  time  to  many  thousands  who  to¬ 
day  are  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  salration. 
He  was  ever  the  peacemaker  between  the  war¬ 
ring  tribes,  and  parted  with  this  present  life 
while  endeavoring  to  bring  about  peace  be¬ 
tween  two  warring  parties.  For  the  past 
quarter  oentnry  he  had  traveled  up  and  down 
nearly  a  thonsand  miles  of  coast,  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  his  infinenoe  on  the  civilising 
of  that  land  is  simply  inoalonlable. 

,^The  Established  Ohnrch 
Oo-oper.tion  In  g^^tland,  at  its  pres- 

Fre.byfrlanChu.cae..  ^g^^^bly.  Will  be 

called  npon  to  discnss  the  question  of  Union. 
An  overture  has  been  sent  np  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Aberdeen,  which  will  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  possibility  of  co-operative  act¬ 
ion  with  the  United  Free  Church  along  certain 
lines,  but  will  not  refer  to  the  desired  future 
result  of  federal  union. 

At  the  English  Presby- 

8plrltu.lDe.tltutlon 

In  AoBtraiia  ^  formal  appeal 

made  by  a  representative  of  the  Australian 
churches  for  help  in  acquiring  ministers  for 
pulpits  in  the  Antipodes.  The  situation  was 
characterized  as  “simply  appalling.  “  In  New 
South  Wales  many  churches  have  bad  to  close 
their  doors,  because  no  qualified  men  could  be 
found  to  occupy  the  pulpits.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  affairs  Presbyterianism  is  not 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  it  would  if  an  effi¬ 
cient  force  manned  the  churches. 

One  would  scarcely  look  to 

Temperance  in  interest  in  tOm- 

Austria  perance,  but  there  has  re¬ 
cently  been  held  in  Vienna  an  International 
Temperance  Congress,  which  has  received 
noteworthy  recognition  from  the  Austrian  gov¬ 
ernment  Both  the  Imperial  government  and 
various  provincial  administrations  contributed 
towards  the  expenses,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
attended  the  opening  services.  Over  1, 100  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  attendance  and  some  seventy 
papers  were  read.  No  controversial  questions 
were  permitted  nor  were  any  resolutions 
passed. 

The  remarkable  in- 

The  Increase  in  the 

Population  of  German  0r6ftB6  in  pOpnlfttiOD 

cuie.  German  towns  and 

cities  has  brought  with  it  the  need  of  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  than  it  really 
gives  to  the  work  at'present.  Throughout  the 
Empire  this  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
the  evidence  of  unusual  prosperity.  In  every 
city  of  some  consequence  yon  see  great  blocks 
of  buildings  going  up  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
suburbs.  The  two  principle  causes  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  population  of  towns  and  cities  are 
the  general  prosperity  which  dates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  tendency, 
which  Germany  shares  in  common  with  other 
thickly  populated  industrial  states,  on  the  part 
of  country  people  to  leave  their  counrty  homes 
and  to  crowd  into  the  great  centres  of  activity 
already  congested  with  human  life.  Berlin 
now  occupies  the  fourth  place  among  the  cities 
of  the  world.  In  the  last  $ve  years.  Hamburg 
has  increased  by  12  per  cent,  and  has  become 
in  the  bulk  of  its  trade  the  fourth  port  of  the 
world.  Munich,  Bavaria’s  capital,  is  now  a 
city  of  five  hundred  thousand,  and  shows  the 
striking  increase  of  22  per  cent,  in  five  years. 
Leipzig,  Breslau,  Dresden  and  Cologne,  all 
have  greatly  advanced.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  long  the  capital  of  the  old  'German  Em¬ 
pire,  boasts  to-day  of  300,000  inhabitants  as 
over  against  90,000  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  In  the  last  five  years,  Manheim, 
situated  at  theTjunction  of  the  Rhine  and  [the 


A  Serloaa 
Problem 


Neokar,  and  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the 
middle  Rhine,  shows  an  increase  of  48  per 
oent. ;  Stettin,  a  busy  port  and  a  centre  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  ship-building  industry,  60  per  cent. ; 
Posen,  for  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Kings 
of  Poland,  and  since  1816  a  city  of  the  Prussian 
domain,  68  per  cent. ;  and  Nnrembnrg,  the 
quaint  old  city  that  every  one  visits  as  once  the 
home  of  Hans  Sachs  and  of  Albrecht  Dnrer,  and 
because  of  its  picturesque  architecture  of  the 
German  Renaissance  period,  over  60  per  oent.  • 
According  to  the  census  recently  completed 
there  are  now  in  the  Empire  thirty-three  towns 
with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thonsand 
each  as  against  twenty-six  five  years  ago,  and 
eight  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  1871.  There  are  thirteen  German  towns 
having  a  population  of  over  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  each,  and  seven  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand. 

This  rapid  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  large  'i.'ties  is  a 
problem  engaging  the  serious 
attention  not  only  of  wisest  statesmen  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities,  but  of  the  Christian 
Church.  With  the  increase  of  city  population 
there  is  the  increase  of  the  helplcris  and  the 
vicious.  Those  who  under  intense  struggle 
for  existence  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  those 
who  prey  upon  the  better  classes  of  society. 
There  are  thousands  fiocking  in  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  young  men  and  women.  They 
are  animated  with  the  natural  desire  to  better 
their  worldly  condition.  With  the  increase  of 
population  there  is  naturally  an  increase  of 
spiritual  needs.  But  is  the  church  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  real  state  of  things?  Is  she  de¬ 
voting  the  time  and  energy  of  her  best  men 
and  all  the  strength  she  possesses  to  the  help 
of  the  helpless,  to  the  guarding  of  society 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  vicious,  and 
to  the  keeping  of  those  who  come  in  from  the 
country  and  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in 
communion  with  the  Church,  from  drifting 
away  from  the  ways  of  their  fathers  into  the 
thought  of  infidelity  and  the  influence  of  the 
socialist  demagogue?  It  is  the  opinion  of  care¬ 
ful  students  of  the  subject  that  the  Church  is 
not  living  up  to  her  privileges;  that  she  is 
not  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis ;  that  the 
ever  increasing  work  of  the  Home  Mission  is 
not  adequately  supported ;  that  there  is  not  the 
effort  made  which  the  situation  calls  for  to 
implant  a  better  feeling  in  the  minds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  been  seriously  alienated  from 
everything  that  calls  itself  Christian ;  that  the 
Church  does  not  as  she  should  come  down 
among  the  people  to  fight  their  battles  and  to 
help  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  their 
grievances  are  many  and  great.  In  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig, 
the  number  of  church  buildings  is  entirely  too 
small,  and  the  pastors  of  those  which  are  in 
existence  are  sorely  over- burdened  with  work. 
As  an  illustration,  one  of  the  churches  of  a 
large  city  is  in  a  parish  of  fifty  thonsand  in¬ 
habitants.  There  are  four  pastors,  but  what 
are  four  pastors  in  the  face  of  the  needs  of  60,  - 
000  parishioners?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in 
this  parish  there  are  no  pastoral  visits,  no 
meetings  for  awakening  of  spiritual  life,  no 
Sunday-schools  as  we  understand  the  institu¬ 
tion,  no  meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  beyond 
the  regular  Sunday  services?  These  ministers 
have  absolutely  no  time  for  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  taken  np  with  burying,  marrying,  baptiz¬ 
ing  and  keeping  accounts.  And  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  yon  will  find  clergymen  who  began 
their  career  with  hearts  all  afire  with  spiritual 
ardor  have  dropped  into  the  roll  of  mere  ad¬ 
ministrative  machines?  That  the  church  is 
not  moze  active  and  efficient ;  that  church  ac¬ 
commodation  is  not  enlarged ;  that  the  number 
of  ministerial  appointments  is  not  increased ; 
that  so  little  is  being  done  for  the  masses; 
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that  the  people  are  not  taught  to  have  more 
direct  interest  in  the  church  and  church  work 
and  to  recognize  that  the  church  is  the  chief 
agency  to  the  influence  of  which  they  must 
look  for  the  removal  of  evils  which  affiict 
their  beloved  country ;  that  the  workman  is 
not  sufficiently  equipped  with  Christian  truth 
by  which  to  guard  himself  against  the  sophis¬ 
try  and  misrepresentations  of  the  professional 
agitator  and  socialist  demagogue,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  largely  due  to  the  shaokels  imposed  upon 
the  ohnrch  by  its  connection  with  the  state. 

On  November  6,  1832, 
the  two  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death 
of  Gustav-Adolf,  some  two  hundred  Protestant 
Germans  assembled  at  Lfitzen  on  the  battle 
field  on  which  the  brave  king  of  Sweden  fell, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  keenly  felt  need  organized 
the  Gustav-Adolf  Yerein  in  memory  of  the 
hero.  This  society  has  accomplished  much 
during  the  last  sixty  years  for  the  “dispersed 
among  the  Romanists.’’  There  are  sections  in 
Germany  where  the  evangelical  element  is  very 
small,  and  whose  homes  are  scattered,  making 
it  difficult  for  many  to  attend  church  at  alL 
“Separate  coals  will  not  bum.  They  must  be 
brought  together,  ’  ’  is  a  word  frequently  uttered 
by  those  interested  in  this  cause.  Those  for 
whom  the  Society  labors  are  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  must  share  the  responsibility 
of  the  work,  and  that  spiritual  life  and  not 
mere  opposition  to  Rome  must  be  the  power  of 
the  new  parish  in  order  to  growth  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  God’s  Kingdom. 

»  ...  Evangelical  Bund  is  a 

Band  Society  to  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Protes¬ 
tants  in  the  Empire  belong.  It  meets  annually 
and  has  for  its  principal  object  the  showing 
that  the  type  of  Christianity  set  forth  by  the 
principles  of  Catholicism  is  not  the  Christian¬ 
ity  of  Jesus,  not  the  Christianity  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  not  the  Christianity  which  men  are  to 
choose  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  duty.  It  also 
keeps  close  watch  on  all  movements  by  which 
Catholics,  thoroughly  organized  politically  as 
they  are,  seek  to  obtain  temporal  advantages 
from  the  Government.  In  general  the  Society 
seeks  to  prevent  any  interference  with  Protes¬ 
tant  interests,  and  to  keep  the  evangelical  pub¬ 
lic  informed  on  all  proceedings  within  the 
Catholic  Church  which  have  reference  to  them. 

The  recent  establish- 
^  Society  for  the  ^entof  the  Associa- 

Gospel  which  bears  the 

name  of  “The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,”  marks  an 
interesting  and  promising  movement  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Society  will  work  along  lines  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  Gustav-Adolf 
Yerein  and  of  the  Evangelical  Band,  and  yet 
sufficiently  different  as  to  prevent  interference 
with  them.  Its  program  is  wider  and  its  meth¬ 
ods  are  its  own.  While  its  object  is  to  carry 
on  active  evangelistic  work  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  it  does  not  purpose  to  antagonize  the 
Catholic  Ohnrch,  nor  to  attack  either  doctrines, 
customs  or  traditions.  It  will  recognize  that 
Catholics  possess  the  germ  of  evangelical  reli¬ 
gion,  and  will  therefore  be  more  concerned  to 
lead  thejn  into  closer  union  with  Ohrist  than 
to  loosen  the  bonds  between  them  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  substance,  the  eight  ar¬ 
ticles  in  which  the  new  Association  sets  forth 
its  program  are  as  follows :  “  1.  To  deepen  the 
conviction,  by  speech  and  writing,  among  be¬ 
lieving  evangelical  Christians  that  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Catholic  population  around 
them,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  among  Catholics 
to  testify  that  they  are  Gospel  Christians. 
This  to  be  done  in  wisdom  and  love.  2.  To  co¬ 
operate  with  smd  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fel¬ 
lowship  to  pastors  and  other  workers  of  the 
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Inner  or  Home  Mission,  more  especially  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  a  mixed  Protestant  and  Oatholio  pop¬ 
ulation.  8.  To  seek  to  strengthen  the  erangel- 
ioal  side  in  all  oases  of  mixed  marriages  where 
inflaenoe  can  he  brought  to  bear  in  faror  of 
Protestantism.  4.  To  support  all  school  and 
church  work  by  actual  participation  in  it  when 
necessary,  and  to  do  ali  in  one’s  power  to  ob¬ 
tain  able  young  pastors  and  teachers  for  the 
diaspora  districts.  6.  To  cultivate  warm  and 
Ohristian  congregational  life,  especially  in 
diaspora  districts,  with  the  object  of  forming 
centres  from  which  the  work  may  spread  out. 
6.  To  circulate  the  Scriptures  and  other  good 
and  useful  Protestant  literature  among  the 
Oatholio  population ;  also  to  do  all  in  one’s 
power  to  help  to  create  a  suitable  literature  for 
OatholioB.  8.  The  spiritual  care  of  Catholics 
who  have  joined  the  Evangelical  Ohnroh,  es¬ 
pecially  the  care  of  Oatholio  priests  who  may 
leave  Borne.  ’  ’  This  is  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  the  movement  deeply  concerns 
the  Catholics  is  evident  from  the  spiritual  at¬ 
tention  given  it  by'their  leading  newspapers. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

One  of  the  notable  social  events  of  this  As¬ 
sembly,  which  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  social  features,  was  the  reception  tendered 
the  Oommissioners  and  their  friends  by  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Unionin 
Philadelphia.  It  occurred  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  and  its  scene  was  that  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  which  the  Assembly  had  already  visited 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Historical 
collection.  The  spacious  building  with  its 
corridors  and  galleries  adorned  with  works  of 
art  and  with  masses  of  plants  gave  ample  room 
for  a  thousand  guests.  The  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee  oonssting  of  the  Moderator  and  Mrs. 
Minton,  the  Vice- Moderator,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Converse  and  a  number  of  other  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  with  their  wives,  stood  in  line 
for  more  than  an  hour,  while  their  guests 
filed  past  and  each  exchanged  a  few  words. 
There  was  good  music,  a  fine  collation  and  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  examining  the  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit  of  the  historical  collection, 
and  the  art  treasures  of  the  Museum. 


THE  VISIT  TO  PRINCETON. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  “Assembly  Spec¬ 
ial”  of  two  trains  carried  over  eight  hundred 
people  to  Prineoton  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
It  was  the  third  time  a  General  Assembly  had 
come  to  Princeton.  A  lowering  sky  and  lightly 
falling  rain  did  not  affect  the  happy  mood  of 
the  Commissioners  and  others,  as  all  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  relief  from  the  rapt  attention 
directed  for  two  and  a  half  days  to  the  debate 
on  revision.  Led  by  the  Moderator,  and  gene- 
railed  by  Professor  Libby,  the  Assembly  filed 
from  the  train  through  the  archway  of  Blair 
Hall  and  thence  to  Alexander  Hall,  where 
President  Francis  L.  Patton  was  on  the  ros¬ 
trum,  with  Dr.  Paxton  the  bead  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  his  left,  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  behind  him, 
and  later  Moderator  Minton,  Stated  Clerk  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven  occupying  seats  on 
his  right. 

Whiie  the  Assembly  entered  the  organ  gave 
forth  its  notes,  and  by  the  time  President  Pat¬ 
ton  arose  to  speak  the  Hall  was  filled.  He  wel¬ 
comed  the  Assembly  to  Princeton  University 
in  gracious  and  impressive  words.  He  spoke 
of  the  University  as  having  been  controlled  by 
Presbyterians  from  its  birth  as  Log  College  to 
the  present  day,  although  it  is  nnseotarian.  In 
all  its  history,  it  has  been  devoted  to  civil  lib¬ 
erty  and  higher  learning,  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Presbyterianism,  and  points  with 
pride  to  President  John  Witherspoon,  states¬ 
man  and  scholar,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 


of  Independence.  The  University  accepts 
Christianity  without  the  sacrifice  of  reason, 
and  Dr.  James  McCosh  in  the  domain  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  in  natural 
science,  were  illnstrious  in  their  departments, 
and  at  the  same  time  humble  learners  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus. 

Dr.  Paxton  welcomed  the  Assembly  in  behalf 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  child  of  the 
Assembly  and  now  the  mother  of  Assemblies. 
Moderator  Minton  responded  for  the  Assembly 
in  felicitous  sentences,  and  cordially  thanked 
the  University  and  Seminary  authorities  for 
inviting  the  Assembly  to  visit  historic  Prince¬ 
ton.  President  Patton  invited  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  to  call  at  Prospect,  bis  residence, 
where  he  and  his  wife  would  be  honored  to 
meet  as  many  as  were  inclined  to  come  during 
the  interim  until  the  6.80  tea  at  the  Casino. 
After  singing 

“I  love  thy  Kiogdom  Lord.” 
and  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Moderator, 
the  Assembly  dispersed  to  visit  the  buildings, 
museums,  laboratories  and  other  places  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  University.  Many  went  to  the 
Theologioal  Seminary  to  refeast  their  eyes 
with  the  “Old  Sem,  ”  the  White  chapel.  Brown 
Hall  and  Stuart  Hall.  “The  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  of  America”  was  not  forgotten,  where  re¬ 
pose  the  dust  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Aaron  Burr, 
James  MoCosh,  Charles  Hodge  and  a  host  of 
luminaries  in  the  firmament  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  At  6.80  the  doors  of  the  Casino  were 
opened  and  the  great  throng  were  thoroughly 
refreshed  from  the  bounteous  and  various  store 
provided  by  the  generosity  of  the  authorities. 
At  7. 80  the  trains  began  the  return  trip  to 
Philadelphia,  where  all  safely  arrived,  and 
glad  of  the  privilege  of  a  visit  to  famous 
Princeton.  It  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
earth,  nature  and  art  having  combined  to  lend 
it  a  charm  that  never  fades  from  the  memory. 

THE  MODERATOR’S  STATBBfENT. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton,  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  press  regarding  the  vote  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Creed,  adopted  on  Monday 
morning : 

“The  Assembly’s  action  shonld  be  very  grate¬ 
fully  welcomed  by  the  entire  Church.  It  is  no 
compromise.  No  one  has  forsaken  his  ground 
or  repudiated  his  convictions.  This  barmoni- 
ons  result  has  been  attained  after  a  prolonged 
and  earnest  discussion,  but  the  entire  absence 
of  acrimony  in  the  disonssion  not  only  made 
it  possible,  but  also  gave  bright  promise  through . 
out,  that  some  such  wise  and  sound  basis  of 
action  would  finally  be  reached.  The  discus¬ 
sion  has  developed  and  displayed  far  more 
clearly  the  agreement  of  the  whole  Assembly, 
on  the  question  of  Revision,  than  any  division 
or  discord.  The  decision  reached  is  a  victory 
for  no  one,  bnt  for  all. 

A  Committee  of  Twenty- one  will  prepare 
«  statement  of  the  fath  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  the  statement  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  new  constitutional  Confessional  Formula. 
It  is  to  be  an  official  pronnneiamento  to  which 
no  one,  however,  is  to  declare  allegiance  in 
ordination  vows.  It  is  to  be  popularly  didactic. 
If  any  one  want  to  know  what  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  believes  this  statement  will  answer 
his  inquiry,  lu  addition  to  this,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  to  prepare  a  “Declaratory  Statement,” 
explaining  and  removing  difficulties  growing 
out  of  infelicitous  forms  of  statement  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  And  if  this  method  of 
relief  be  thought  insufficient  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  it  is  authorized  to  report  to  the  next  As¬ 
sembly  in  New  York  certain  changes  in  the 
way  of  textual  revision  of  the  Confession  itself. 

The  result  could  hardly  have  been  reached 
without  the  quieting  and  calming  influence^ 
of  the  Sabbath.  No  member  of  the  Assembly 


questions  that  Divine  guidance  led  to  the  final 
conclusion. 

I  congratulate  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church. 
An  acute  crisis  has  been  safely  passed.  Mu¬ 
tual  confidence  is  unimpaired.  The  best  of 
feeling  prevails,  and  the  entire  Church,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  may  well  join  the 
Assembly  in  its  lusty,  lofty  strains,  “  Praise 
God  from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow.  ” 


There  was  an  opportunity  for  a  very  pretty 
compliment  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse,  President  of  the  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Works,  on  20th  Century  Day,  and  Dr. 
Craig  was  qn<ok  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  he  turned  to  the  Mod¬ 
erator  and  remarked  on  the  great  service  he 
was  rendering  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom 
by  the  improved  methods  of  transportation 
which  he  was  bestowing  upon  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 


Of  Ovir  City  CHvircKes 


The  Babcock 
Memorial 


The  Rev.  Thomas  S  Has¬ 
tings,  ex- President  of 
Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  yesterday  morning  annonneed  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  gift  of  $60,000  toward  an  extension 
of  the  church’s  industrial  work  on  the  West 
side.  The  name  of  the  donor  was  withheld. 
Dr.  Babcock  had  long  desired  the  erection  of  a 
ohnroh  house  in  connection  with  Christ  Church, 
in  Thirty-fifth  street,  on  something  of  the 
same  lines  of  those  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church  house.  The  building  is  planned  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  Babcock  Its  cost  is  estimated 
as  something  more  than  half  a  million.  Dr. 
Hastings  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  their  be¬ 
loved  friend  and  late  pastor,  and  then  presented 
Henry  L.  Smith,  President  of  the  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  read  to  the  congregation  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Babcock’s  journal  of  his  trip  through 
the  Holy  Land.  The  manuscript  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  originally  to  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Men’s  Association  of  the  ohnroh.  It  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  party  of  which  Dr. 
Babcock  was  a  member  at  Joppa  and  described 
the  experiences  of  each  day  nntil  the  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.  Requests  have  been  made  by 
officers  of  the  ohnroh  that  there  be  no  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  journal  or  extracts  from  it  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  it  is  desired  to  have  it  issued  later  for 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Babcock. 


One  of  the  most  recent 
Faith  Pre.byterim.  of  evangelistic  meet- 

Charoh.  oloBOd  a 

week  ago  at  Faith  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  in 
West  Forty-eighth  street,  Robert  B.  White 
pastor,  having  been  conducted  for  a  little  over 
two  weeks  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  who 
has  been  having  such  signal  success  at  various 
places  during  the  winter,  as  notably  in  the 
Sixth  Church  in  Newark,  where  eighty-four 
were  received  at  the  communion  following. 
At  Faith  Ohnroh  with  different  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing,  different  results  were  to  be  expected, 
and  the  results  are  more  largely  to  be  seen  in 
the  quickening  of  the  ohnroh  membership. 
Yet,  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  will  come 
to  the  Lord’s  table  at  the  next  communion  in 
response  to  the  impetns  given  during  these 
days  of  special  effort.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  work  was  the  gathering  in  the 
church  of  hundreds  of  children  day  after  day, 
rain  or  shine,  just  after  school,  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  children’s  meetings  are  considered 
hard  to  gather.  Mr.  Smith  has'  a  marked 
power  with  the  little  folks,  and  his  talks  to 
them  were  especially  wholesome  and  helpful. 
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miniaters — from  oar  beloved  Oharoh?  Toar 
Committee  is  oonvinoed  that  the  standard  of 
homes  attaching  to  the  retired  Army  and  Navy 
officers  should  be  at  least  equalled  by  that  ao> 
corded  to  officers  of  the  King  of  Kings,  vrho 
have  for  good  reasons  been  retired  from  the 
THE  CHURCH  AT  OKE.  sands  of  perplexed  and  bewildered  souls  like  active  work  of  the  pastorate;  that  this  cannot 

The  sun  has  set  upon  the  gladdest  day  our  rising  of  the  sun  after  a  night  of  storm,  obtain  until  such  time  as  the  minister,  who  has 
Oharoh  has  seen  for  many  long  years.  For  the  will  be  to  thousands  who  have  been  pained  been  retired  by  age  or  disability  contracted  in 
first  time  in  all  that  period  she  is  of  one  mind  misrepresentations  of  their  faith  which  the  service,  shall  have  been  placed  beyond  the  / 
and  one  heart.  The  amended  majority  Report  they  knew  not  how  to  correct,  a  vindication  need  of  support  which  can  in  any  wise  bo  ex- 
of  the  Committee  on  Revision  was  adopted  on  their  belief,  while  to  those  who  are  seeking  panded  as  charitable,  and  draws  a  stated  salary 

Monday  morning  with  virtual  unanimity,  and  bring  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  as  of  right,  not  as  relief,  from  the  treasury  of 

the  singing  of  Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless-  ignorant,  of  those  in  non-Christian  lands,  and  the  Church ;  and  that  this  can  only  be  accom- 
ings  flow,  followed  by  the  Moderator’s  prayer  o*  those  who  have  not  been  religiously  trained  plished  by  care  on  the  one  side  in  admitting 
were  needed  to  express  the  overflowing  joy  and  &  valued  and  indispensable  aid.  |  ministers  to  this  standing,  and  on  the  other 

abiding  thankfulness  of  every  heart  in  the  |Yet  for  that  end  toward  which  all  who  love  by  a  more  efficient  support  of  those  thus  ad- 
General  Assembly.  the  Lord  aspire,  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  mitted.  ” 

The  result  was  hardly  more  happy  than  its  Christ,  this  day  has  brought  something  better  The  Committee  proposed  among  its  resolu- 
method  was  memorable.  When  the  Assembly  than  the  hope  of  a  clear  and  unambiguous  tions  the  following:  “That  the  whole  matter 
adjourned  on  Saturday  after  having  voted  down  statement  of  their  belief.  It  has  brought  the  of  ministerial  relief,  as  related  to  an  improved 
the  minority  report  by  a  majority  of  less  than  power  of  a  united  Church.  Now  at  last  those  method  of  sustentation,  be  referred  to  a  special 
forty,  as  is  elsewhere  described,  it  was  by  no  discords  and  differences  within  the  Church  Committee  consisting  of  three  elders  and  two 
means  certain  that  any  measure  could  be  found  which  have  so  weakened  her  in  the  past  are  ministers,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
upon 'which  the  body'wonldjunite.  There  was  gone.  Controversy  will  be  laid  aside  and  con-  Ministerial  Relief,  to  take  under  consideration 
much  earnest  prayer  on  Sunday,  and  in  at  least  quest  begun.  The  prosperity  and  progress  of  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.” 
one  mind  a  very  earnest  purpose  to  find  the  fke  Kingdom  of  God  have  received  new  im-  The  Moderator  appointed  the  following  Corn- 
way  to  bring  the  Church  together  in  this  mat-  petns.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  re-  mittee :  Elders  William  P.  Porter,  F.  K.  Fleip- 
ter.  For  BO  one  hesitates  lo  acknowledge  that  vival  of  true  religion  in  the  Church,  the  spread  pie,  Robert  H.  Smith,  Ministers  Henry  E. 
this  happy  consummation  is  due,  under  God,  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  for  which* ipany  de-  Mott,  J.  L.  Blackburn. 

to  the  tact,  perspicacity  and  ability  of  one  vout  hearts  have  been  praying  will  be  the  im-  At  the  close  of  the  report.  Dr.  Agnew,  Sec- 

man.  Dr.  James  D.  Moffat,  President  of  mediate  and  direct  result  of  the  unanimity  and  retary  of  the  Board,  made  a  telling  address, 

Washington  and  Jefferson  University,  and  harmony  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  clos-  referring  to  retired  ministers  as  the  “Old 

senior  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  bad  ^Qg  days.  «  Guard.  ’  ’ 

already  proved  himself  to  be  a  master  of  assem-  -  The  presentation  of  these  claims  seems  to 

blies.  It  was  he  who  nominated  Dr.  Minton  ELDERS  TO  THE  RESCUE.  have  aroused  the  lay  Commissioners,  who  at 

to  be  Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  Two  of  his  In  the  intense  interest  excited  by  the  Revision  once  called  a  meeting  of  elders  at  which  en- 

addresses  were  pivots  on  which  the  action  of  debate  at  the  General  Assembly,  another  action  thusiastio  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  John  H. 
the  Assembly  tamed.  And  on  Monday  mom-  of  wide  importance  is  likely  to  receive  less  no-  Converse  of  Philadelphia,  Col.  C.  T.  Thompson 
ing  it  was  an  amendment  which  he  introduced  tice  than  it  deserves.  This  is  the  attitude  of  Indiana,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Baer  of  Boston  and 
that  brought  the  entire  Assembly  to  one  mind,  which  the  elders  in  the  Assembly  took  on  the  others.  They  organized  with  Mr.  Ephraim 
The  amendment  was  to  the  much  discussed  subject  of  Ministerial  Belief.  Banning  of  Chicago  as  chairman,  and  Prof.  G 

section  B  of  the  majority  report.  Slightly  as  The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  E.  Conn  of  Seattle  as  Secretary.  Resolutions 

it  differed  from  that  section,  it  yet  differed  work  of  the  Board  was  read  by  its  ohaiiman,  were  passed  calling  upon  the  elders  to  organize 
from  it  in  just  those  points  which  the  advo-  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  D.  D.  of  Elizabeth,  throughout  the  Presbyteries  in  aid  of  this 
oates  of  the  minority  report  and  of  dismission  It  commended  the  work  of  the  past  year  as  Board.  They  urged  consideration  of  a  change 
of  the  subject  had  alike  found  obnoxious,  and  having  shown  “the  same  painstaking  care  as  of  the  name  of  the  Board  from  “Relief”  to 
yet  it  differed  from  them  in  such  wise  that  the  in  the  past.  ”  But  it  called  attention  to  the  some  other  which  should  be  free  from  any  sug- 
very  framers  of  the  section  were  glad  to  accept  foot  that  daring  the  past  year  only  four  Synods  gestion  of  charity,  suggested  alterations  in  the 
the  changes.  It  was  not  more  impressive  to  contributed  more  to  this  Board  than  they  methods  of  making  grants,  and  called  for  some 
hear  Dr.  DeWitt,  who  had  valiantly  contended  clear.  The  report  did  not  stop  here,  but  better  plan  of  amity  if  possible.  To  this  end 
for  the  elimination  of  the  section.  Dr.  Mo-  took  a  wider  view.  It  says,  “It  may  well  be  they  desired  a  Committee  of  elders  to  assist 
Kibbin  who  signed  the  minority  report,  and  questioned  whether  the  cause  of  this  Board  has  those  now  at  work  upon  the  subject,  and  gnar- 
Dr.  Baker,  who  would  have  none  of  the  report  had  the  large  place  in  the  attention  of  the  anteed  the  expenses  of  such  Committee  with- 
at  all,  affirming  that  Dr.  Moffat’s  amendment  Oharoh  which  it  ought  to  have  had.”  “Can  out  cost  to  the  treasury  of  the  Board, 
accurately  represented  their  views,  than  to  it  be  that  the  National  Government  and  our  it  looks  as  though  some  large  step  in  advance 
hear  hearty  approval  of  it  from  Drs.  Johnson,  municipalities,  and  even  our  corporations,  might  be  made  toward  solving  a  problem  too 
Niccolls  and  Dickeyof  the  Committee  that  drew  '  shall  treat  their  servants  with  more  oonsidera-  long  neglected,  a  problem  to  which  we  have 
up  the  section.  The  hour  was  one  of  exquisite  tion  than  the  Church  of  Christ  shows  to  its  ,  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  ouriread- 
happiness,  both  to  those  who  have  dreaded  the  retired  officers?  The  minister  is  necessarily  ers.  The  elders  have  awakened  to  the  subject 
outcome  of  this  whole  matter,  and  to  those  and  rightly  educated  to  tastes  which  are  at  and  they  will  treat  it  not  merely  as  a  matter 
who  have  hoped  for  just  such  a  consummation  least  up  to  the  average  of  the  community  in  of  sentiment  which  in  part  it  is,  but  as  a  mat- 
as  has  been  realized.  And  all  were  alike  glad  which  he  is  called  upon  to  live — otherwise  his  ter  of  business,  loyalty  and  fairness, 
to  acknowledge  the  important  service  which  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  community  in  edu-  _ 
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Dr.  Moffat  has  rendered  to  the  Church. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  Modera¬ 
tor’s  recital  of  the  action  of  the  morning  and  its 
significance.  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  fuller 
sketch  of  this  important  session,  which  time 
does  not  suffice  to  give  to- day.  Here  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  leaves  our  Church. 

Before  the  Committee  created  “to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  next  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
a  brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  un- 


oational  and  social  matters  would  make  his 
leadership  even  in  spiritual  things  impossible. 
He  must  be  abreast  of  the  secular  standard  if 
he  would  command  respect  for  his  views  of 
the  sacred  standard.  Yet  at  no  time  and  in 
no  community  does  he  receive  a  salary  even 
distantly  commensurate  with  the  salaries  of 
others  among  whom  he  moves,  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  being  but  |687 
per  year.  Old  age  generally  finds  him  with 
out  financial  reserve,  and  there  seems  positively 


GENEROUS  ACTION  OF  THE  ASSEHBLT. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  have  followed 
from  its  birth  the  growth  of  the  plan  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  religious  work  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  will  be  deeply  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  General  Assembly,  in  its  busy  final  hours, 
passed  a  resolution  approving  of  this  work. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Assembly 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  D.D.  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  who  having  formerly  been  a  Buf- 


technical  terms  to  be  used  in  giving  informa-  no  help  for  it.  Has  the  hour  not  come  when  falo  pastor  has  from  the  first  been  deeply  inter- 
tion  and  better  understanding  of  our  doctrinal  some  man  with  heart  on  fire  and  tongue  of  ested  in  this  movement.  Dr.  Mott  introduced 
belief,”  a  very  serious  and  solemn  duty  lies,  flame  shall  make  himself  heard  on  this  theme?  the  subject  by  alluding  to  the  splendid  religious 
It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  Is  it  not  an  appointed  time  for  the  Presbyter-  work  carried  on  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  by 
.Church  to  the  people.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ian  Church,  which  has  so  nobly  and  majesti-  a  prominent  pastor  of  that  otiy,  the  fame  of 
express  the  articles  of  our  faith  “in  untechni-  cally  r  sen  to  the  support  of  other  causes,  to  which  had  gone  through  all  the  world.  There 
oal  terms.”  Yet  how  splendid  is  the  opportu-  stand  back  of  an  organized  and  universal  move-  were  special  reasons  why  some  form  of  reli- 
nity  thus  given  them  I  The  statement  which  ment  to.  place  this  cause  on  an  adequate  basis,  gious  work  should  be  carried  on  in  Buffalo,  and 
under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  this  Commit-  and  remove  this  reproach — the  reproach  con-  such  a  work  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  paper 
tee"will  prepare  will  be  to  thousands^wd  thou-  tained  in  its  treatment  of  its  aged  and  dsiabled  known  as  The  Evangelist.  He  briefly  explained 
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its  character  and  proposed  the  following  reso- 
Intion : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  in  session  at  Philadelphia  recognizes 
the  importance  of  some  special  religioas  work 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  it  notes  with  approval 
the  efforts  made  by  the  itilew  York  Evangelist 
to  supply  this  need  and  commends  the  sa^e  to 
the  cordial  support  of  the  churches. 

This  motion  was  warmly  and  beautifully 
seconded  by  Dr.  George  T.  Purves  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
This  work,  he  said,  is  in  line  with  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  just  passed,  presented  by  Mr.  Converse 
(appointing  a  Committee  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  great  cities).  There  will  be  crowds  of 
people  at  the  Exposition,  and  this  tent  offers 
an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to 
those  tvho  will  enter  the  tent  for  rest,  or  with 
the  purpose  of  hearing.  Dr.  Purves  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this  work  because  it  or¬ 
iginated  in  the  ofBoe  of  The  Evangelist  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  valiant  and  single-hearted 
Editor.  His  church,  he  said,  took  up  a  con¬ 
tribution  for  this  work  yesterday,  and  he  com¬ 
mends  this  method  of  co-operation. 

The  Resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  and  it  is  certainly 
impossible  for  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  to 
say  how  greatly  this  generous  sympathy  of 
these  Christian  brethren  will  strengthen  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work, 
whether  by  raising  money  from  the  editorial 
desk  or  superintending  the  work  in  the  Com* 
mittee  Room  at  the  Tent  Evangelist.  We 
would  remind  our  readers  that  the  Tent  will 
be  opened  and  set  apart  to  this  work  next  Sun- 
June  2,  and  we  ask  the  contributions  and 
the  prayers 'of  all  who  approve  of  this  work. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  hope¬ 
ful  features  of  recent  General  Assemblies  is  the 
unmistakable  token  which  they  give  of  an 
awakened  interest  in— it  may  almost  be  said  a 
new  born  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
young  people  of  our  Churob,  both  as  a  field 
and  a  force.  This  was  particularly  manifest 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  1900,  which  took 
cognizance  of  two  important  subjects:  the 
need  of.'articulating  the  work  and  especially 
the  offerings  of  the  young  people  more  closely 
with  the^Chnrch  and  the  need  of  efficient  nor¬ 
mal  training  that  the  teaching  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  might  be  of  a  better  order.  Both  these 
subjects  were  referred  to  Committees,  and  the 
reports  which  these  have  given  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1901  show  how  seriously  the  Committees 
addressed  themselves  to  their  work.  At  this 
writing,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Young  People’s  Societies,  of  which  Dr.  R.  S. 
Holmes  isjchairman,  has  not  yet  been  finally 
disposed  of,  and  the  very  fact  that  one  period 
was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  subject,  but 
that  it  is  to  ccme  up  again  when  Revision  is 
disposed  of,  shows  that  not  the  Committee 
only  but  the  Assembly  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  appears 
to  os  so  vital  as  to  warrant  the  presentation 
on  another  page  of  a  somewhat  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discussion  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

As  to  the  question  of  Normal  teaching— so 
promptly  and  efficiently  has  it  been  dealt  with 
that  it  almost  requires  reference  to  last  year's 
Minutes  to  convince  oneself  that  this  has  not 
been  long  the  practice  of  the  Chnrcb.  Not 
only  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  Dr. 
'Worden’s  address  at  the  popular  Sunday-school 
meeting,  elsewhere  given,  show  that  a  system 
has  already  been  adopted  and  is  at  work,  bnt 
many  allnsions  to  it,  daring  the  Twentieth 
Century  celebration  and  at  other  times  show 
that  it  has  already  become  a  part  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  work  of  the  Church. 

The  influence  of  both  these  references  may 


clearly  be  traced  in  the  overtures  which  have 
come  np  to  the  Assembly  of  1901  with  requests 
that  some  method  of  introducing  Bible  Train¬ 
ing  into  Young  People’s  Societies,  Dr.  Dickey, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures  reported  that  many  Presbyteries  had 
overtured  the  Assembly  asking  for  advice  and 
for  the  proper  material  for  such  teaching.  The 
subject  has  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication  and  Sabbath-school  Work  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Roberts,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Young  People  and  the  zeal  and 
activity  shown  by  the  Board  in  the  matter  of 
normal  training  argues  well  for  the  elimination 
of  a  very  real  difficulty  with  regard  to  these 
societies  and  the  clearing  of  the  way  for  their 
splendid  possibilities  to  be  realized. 


Editorial  Notes 


Glancing  over  the  records  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  we  note  with  regret  the 
new  star  set  against  the  name  of  its  long-time 
treasurer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Bushnell,  one  of 
those  rarely  endowed  good  men,  whose  great* 
ness  is  a  moral  .worth  amounting  to  real  grand¬ 
eur.  In  his  early  pastorates  he  showed  the 
qualities  which  made  him  so  strong  a  helper 
to  the  College  board  which  chose  him  its  cus¬ 
todian  and  counsellor.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
an  enthusiastic  preacher,  a  genial  friend,  a 
progressive  thinker,  a  firm  believer,  an  un¬ 
wavering  Christian,  a  man  beloved  and  trusted 
without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

With  the  honors  and  affection  of  the  Brick 
Ohnroh,  East  Orange,  of  which  he  has  been  for 
some  years  pastor  emeritus.  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Hiokook  was  buried  on  Saturday  last.  He  had 
been  twice  pastor  of  that  church,  and  his  rec¬ 
ord  is  one  of  brilliancy,  force  and  solid  strength. 
His  personal  magnetism,  his  mental  vigor  and 
sparkling  wit,  his  intense  convictions  and  his 
deep  and  sincere  piety  gave  to  his  ministry 
something  which  will  always  be  cherished  as  a 
peculiar  treasure  by  his  people.  Dr.  Riggs, 
late  Professor  of  Theology  of  New,;Branswiok, 
is  now  sole  pastor  of  that  noble  church. 

Just  as  the  Kappa  Chi  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  vicinity  who  had 
been  entertaining  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  of  ‘Edin¬ 
burgh  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  the  par¬ 
lors  of  Dr.  Bradford’s  church  at  Montclair  on 
Saturday  last,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Maltbie  Babcock  came  as  a  shock  and  a  sorrow 
to  all.  The  discussion  of  Dr.  Dad’s  scholarly 
and  brilliant  paper  on  the  preaching  demanded 
by  our  times,  was  thus  closed  with  singular 
pathos  by  the  fact  that  one  of  our  most  power¬ 
ful  and  accepted  modern  preachers  had  been 
called  from  the  church  below  to  his  place  in  the 
church  above.  We  believe  in  the  providence 
of  God,  that  unerring  and  loving  super  rision 
and  determination  of  onr  lives,  which  gives 
meaning  to  each  event  and  softens  the  hardest 
blows  affection  and  dependence  on  each  other, 
ever  receive  by  the  advent  of  the  ultimate  and 
at  first,  unwelcome  end  of  our  earthly  career. 

It  is  events  like  this,  which  lead  ns  to  sharp¬ 
est  definitions  of  our  faith  in  God’s  imminent 
presence,  and  his  controlling  purpose  in  the 
progress  of  human  affairs,  as  opposed  to  the 
blind  and  aimless  happenings  which,  to  some, 
make  np  history.  And  it  comforts  ns  truly  to 
feel,  as  we  here  learn,  how  our  life  is  closely 
knit  with  its  counterpart  beyond  the  limit  of 
onr  sight  and  sense.  They  go  from  ns,  these 
men  of  our  love  and  trust,  these  supports  of 
our  best  and  noblest  aims,  these  helpers  to  our 
highest  ideals,  these  ornaments  of  onr  social 
and  religioas  life,  these  splendors  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  achievement,  and  they  leave  a  vacancy 
which  only  the  consciousness  of  the  other  and 
higher  life  could  make  us  contemplate  with 


other  than  deepest  anguish- a  regret  well  nigh 
hopeless  bnt  for  the  absolute  continuity,  the 
deathlessness  of  all  good  living  and  worthy  ser¬ 
vice.  Out  of  our  ranks,  but  never  away  from 
the  work  we  do  for  God  and  man  I  Absent 
from  us,  but  present  evermore  with  God ! 

The  Central  Church  of  Auburn,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Palmer  pastor,  has  attained  a 
long  cherished  purpose  and  will  henceforth 
have  a  foreign  missionary  of  its  own.  The 
Rev.  Harry  G.  Romig  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  under 
appointment  to  Shantung,  China,  has  been 
chosen  to  be  the  representative  of  this  church. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  initials  H.  E.  B.  at  the 
end  of  Home  Mission  items  in  the  column  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
They  will  see  such  a  signature  no  more,  for 
that  sweet  spirited  gentlewoman,  Miss  Helen 
E.  Burnet,  has  fallen  on  sleep.  The  Woman’s 
Board  mourns  a  consecrated  and  beloved  co- 
worker,  but  her  triumphant  death  was  as  clear 
a  testimony  to  the  Christian  faith  as  her  blame¬ 
less  and  useful  lif^^ _ 

By  an  oversight  the  name  of  .Miss  Marian 
Augusta  Walker  was  omitted  from  her  very  de¬ 
lightful  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  MoAll  Association,  which  appeared 
in  The  Evangelist  of  May  16th.  It  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  Dr.  Rossiter’s  name 
as  editor  of  the  department  stood,  as  usual,  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  As  it  stood  over  and 
not  under  the  title  of  the  article,  however,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  reader  attributed  the 
article  to  him.  _ 

On  Sunday,  June  2,  the  opening  and  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Tent  Evangeiist  will  take  place.  This 
service  will  be  participated  in  by  local  men,  and 
representatives  of  nearly  all  of  the  great  denom- 
nations  have  been  invited  to  take  part,  and  have 
accepted  the  invitation.  Monday,  June  3d,  the 
regular  daily  vesper  service  will  begin,  with  the 
following  speakers  following  each  other  through 
the  week  :  Rev.  W.  8.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  Rector 
ot  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York  City  ;  the 
Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbort,  D.D.,  Editor 
of  The  Outlook,  New  York  City. 

A  valued  subscriber  writes  ns  “In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  accuracy  and  to  do  justice  to  a  friend 
who  would  himself,  to  be  sure,  say.  What  does 
It  matter?’’  to  ccorreot  an  error  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  9th  inst.  It  was  not,  it  appears, 
Mr.  Charles  James  Wells  'who  founded  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  though  his  servi¬ 
ces  in  this  cause  entitle  him  to  the  love  that 
has  followed  him  in  death.  The  brotherhood 
was  founded  by  Mr.  James  D.  Houghteling  of 
Chicago,  in  his  own  Bible  class  in  St.  James 
Church.  It  was  his  idea  onit/  to  develop  life  in 
that  small  circle  and  he  has  been  astonished  at 
the  growth  of  the  Society,  but  to  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  its  inception. 

.Not  long  ago  we  received  from  the  pastor  of 
a  prominent  and  active  church  a  letter  to  this 
effect :  ‘  ‘  Stop  my  paper :  not  enough  church 
news  in  it”  To  whom  wo  replied:  “How 
much  church  news  have  yon  sent  ns?’’  To 
which  came  the  response,  “None:  too  busy.” 
Now  we  submit  that  the  minister  who  is  too 
busy  to  send,  or  to  see  to  it  that  some  one 
sends  to  his  denominational  paper  the  real 
news  of  his  church  misses  an  opportunity  and 
fails  of  a  duty.  We  are  glad  to  find  room  for 
all  that  is  really  church  news — personal  or 
otherwise.  We  cannot,  like  the  Associated 
press,  maintain  an  agent  in  every  village;  yet 
wherever  there  is  a  pastor  who  takes  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  there  either  is  or  ought  to  be  aa  agent 
of  the  paper  for  securing  religioas  news.  Let 
us  know  promptly  fit  changed  addresses,  and  all 
important^aots'in^the  life^of^the^ohurohes. 
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TWO  UOLBS  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Better  perhaps  for  one's  spirit  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  than  more.  The  zest  of  a  meeting -is  got 
at  fortunate  moments;  and  snoh'‘,we  were  hap¬ 
py  to  find  in  progress.  Just  the]  men  one 
wishes  to  meet,  just  the  matter  one  wishes  to 
hear  discussed  and,  in  the  main,  just  the  men 
one  wishes  to  hear.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
fate  of  revision  that  interested  us,  as  the  way 
the  matter  was  treated.  We  looked  with  sym¬ 
pathy  into  the  clear,  calm  eyes  of  Dr.  Hep- 
worth,  whose  notes  in  the  New  York  Herald 
are  such  admirable  pictures,  and  like  him, 
considered  the  scene  from  the  observer’s  uplift 
and  outlook.  It  was  not  a  man  on  trial,  but  a 
book.  And  the  book  is  the  creator  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  In  one  way,  the  Assembly  itself  was 
on  trial;  the  book  had  its  creature  in  hand, 
challenging  its  submission  to  ancient  authority. 
The  loyal  .children  were  very  good  and  loyal; 
they  seemed  to  make  revision  nnfilial  and 
ungracious,  t  Some  of  the  [arguments  had  no 
other  basis  than  that  sentiment.  The '  ‘  system’  ’ 
was  held  to  be  sacred  and  unique ;  it  had  the 
majesty  and  oompartness  of  the  Palisades  and, 
like  them,  was  only  on  one  side  of  the  river. 
These  speakers  were  just  {where  our  {preachers 
have  been  for  centuries  .taken  up  with  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Palisades  with  only  shoulder 
glimpses  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  >  We  thought 
of  a  syndicate  to  buy  up  the  [splendid  thing 
and  make  it  a  park,  a  religions  athletic  ground, 
inoalonlably  useful  for  theological  students  and 
diatribicians,  charming  to  stroll  through  as 
the  big  trees  of  the  Yosemite,  impressive  to 
pass  by  as  the  mighty  cliffs  of  the  Saguenay. 
And  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  its  sublimity 
by  quarrying ;  leave  it  as  a  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
as  a  canon  of  the  Oolorado.  Even  now,  that 
the  vote  to  change  the  book  has  passed,  it  con¬ 
cerns  ns  less  because  we  know  and  the  world 
knows  that  we  are  not  likely  to  live  on  the 
Palisades,  nor  in  the  canons,  though  we  s  hal 
admire  them  and  profit  by  them  when  the  stress 
of  practical  life  permits  our  turning  to  [them 
at  leisure.  The  busy  men  of  to-day  are  not  the 
cliff-dwellers  of  long  ago ;  thelreligions  needs 
of  human  hearts  are  not  so  much  for  the  vast 
and  sublime  and  ultimate,  as  for  the  simple 
and  near  and  immediate.  Students  [and  pro¬ 
fessors  who  must  have  a  system  can  find  none 
better  than  ours ;  but  the  people  in  their  homes 
and  when  they  come  to  worship,  are  asking, 
not  for  a  system^bnt  for  a  sympathy,  not  for  a 
book  but  for  a  person,  not  for  a  God  terrible 
and  afar  seen  only  in[olond  and  ice,  approached 
only  as  one  climbs  Calvary  as  if  it  were  the 
Matterhorn,  but  for  a  Lord  and  Master  of  [ns 
all  who  is  a  brother  to  every  man,  a  God  and 
Father  loving,  helpful  and  always  at  hand. 

Then  we  went  on  as  we  listened  to  the  debate, 
thinking  how  simply  the  world’s  thought  crys¬ 
tallizes  and  what  a  calamity  it  would  be  if  our 
Church  came  with  its  Creed  too  late  for  the 
people ;  came  at  last  to  find  them  fixed  in  op¬ 
position,  Buspicioos  and  distrustful.  Such 
things  have  happened ;  sometimes  we  think  the 
crisis  is  at  hand.  What  if  we  let  slip  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  by  caution  cut  loose  from  those 
we  are  set  to  lead?  "Make  an  end,’’  was  the 
parliament’s  repeated  injunction  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly ;  the  times  were  urgent,  the 
delay  of  deliberation  was  then  a  peril.  Is  it 
not  JO  now?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the 
world  could  less  afford  to  wait?  Will  it  v»ait? 
While  the  voices  rise  and  fall  on  the  rostrum, 
the  anvils  ring  and  the  motor  driven  worlds 
rush  onward,  an  unresting  surge  toward  the 
future,  that  waiting  to  morrow,  what  message 
shall  we  send  them?  If  we  have  one,  it  must 
not  tarry.  R.  A.  B. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  when  it  enters  the  mind, 
destroys  selfishness  and  makes  ns  feel  that  every 
human  being  has  a  claim  on  ns.  — Stalker. 


A  RETROSPECT. 

The  anti- revisionists  advanced  open-eyed  to 
their  Waterloo.  In  the  first  place,  they  for¬ 
mally  organized  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  securing 
a  dismissal  of  the  whole  subject.  This  initiated 
the  revisionists  and  lost  to  anti-revision  the 
sympathy  of  many  Commissioners,  who  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  voted  for  dismissal  later  when 
it  should  become  apparent  from  protracted 
and  impassioned  debate  that  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Confession  would  introduce  distress 
to  the  Church.  The  check  was  applied  too 
early  in  the  proceedings.  Keener  foresight 
would  have  permitted  the  debate  on  the  two 
reports  to  go  on  until  a  ripe  opportunity  should 
appear  to  thrust  upon|the[Assembly  the  motion 
to  dismiss.  Never  was  mismanagement  more 
osSfAfious  and  disastrous.  When  the  methods 
of  secular  politics  were  dragged  into  the  As¬ 
sembly— and  in  a  bungling  way — to  control  an 
issue  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  the  anti-reivsionists  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  notable  defeat  that 
overtook  them.  Again,  such  learned  and  as¬ 
tute  theologians  as  Drs.  DeWitt  and  Pnrves 
pleasantly  told  the  Assembly  that  even  they— 
Prinoetonians— were  thoroughly  convinced  the 
venerable  Confession  was  in  sore  need  of  revi- 
Bion[at  numerous  points  to  conform  [to  their 
ideas  of  what  it  onghtjto  be  as  a  credal  state¬ 
ment— thereby  giving  the  implied  wink  to  the 
Commissioners  that  revision  was  in  order— 
and  with  this  frank  expression  of  their  private 
opinions,  doubtless  they  were  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  learned  logic  of  their  pleas 
against  revision  dropped  cold  on  the  Assembly. 
They  couldn’t  surely  have  taken  the  Assembly 
over  a  smoother  road  to  revision  than  the  one 
they  traveled  in  their  speeches.  A  Reader. 


An  aut[of  Christian  courtesy  was  performed 
by  the  Assembly|on|the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Fiske  of^Washington,  D.  C.,  in  adopting  a  res¬ 
olution  sending  to  President  McKinley  hearty 
congratulations  with  devout  thanks  to  God  for 
Mrs.  McKinley’s  recovery  and  hopes  that  she 
would  soon  be  restored  to  the  place  in  Wash¬ 
ington  which  she  so  well  adorns. 

The  growth  of  our  Church  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  illustrated  by  an  overture  from  the 
Synods  of  Washington  and  Oregon  asking  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  Presbytery,  consisting  of 
three[oonnties  in  the  former  state  in  part  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  Oregon  Presbytery  and  in  part  in 
a  Washington  Presbytery.  The  request  was 
granted  and  the  new  Presbytery  of  Central 
Washington  is  now  created. 

The  endowment  of  Omaha  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than 
Presbyterians  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  can 
easily  appreciate.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Baker,  the  chairman  of  a  Committee  to 
further  this  matter  that  good  progress  is  being 
made  in  securing  an  endowment  of  (100,000. 
Still  there  is  need  of  more  efficient  interest. 

Dr.  Niccolls  in  his  able  address  in  the  debate 
of  last  Friday  showed  his  true  catholicity. 
Speaking  of  the  utterances  of  the  Confession 
with  regard  to  the  Pope,  he  said  that  while 
we  still  repel  the  eoolesiastioism  which  our 
fathers  abhorred,  but  that  is  not  all  that  we 
should  say  of  a  church  that  produces  the  saint- 
liest  of  men  and  women  missionaries,  whose 
feet  keep  equal  step  with  ours  on  the  mission 
field,  and  whose  blood  is  shed  with  ours  in 
fields  of  martyrdom.  If  it  be  urged  that  this 
is  an  unimportant  matter,  he  would  remind 
such  that  it  is  very  important  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mand,  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
these  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

George  W.  Lewis- 

Ob  I  onward  march,  ye  heroes  bold. 

Ye  wanderers  gray  and  brave ; 

Gk>,  plant  a  flower,  drop  a  tear 
Upon  a  soldier’s  grave. 

Yes,  they  are  sleeping  ’neatb  the  sod. 

That  everlasting  sleep ; 

Entwine  the  flowers  for  tbeirbtraves. 

Their  memory  sacred  keep. 

A  father  dear,  a  brother,  too, 

A  mother’s  only  son 
Went  forth  to  war,  and  in  the  strife 
Fell  dying,  one  by  one. 

Some  fell  within  the  flercest^trife 
Upon  the  bloody  fleld ; 

They  never  saw  the  angel.  Peace, 

Her  holy  sceptre  wield. 

Some  fonght  ’til  all  the  war  was  o’er ;  I 

Z  They  saw  theiUnion'blest,  J 

'  Then  lay  them  down  with  folded  hands 
To  sleep  npon  her  breast. 

Ah  I  many  sleep  in  unknown  graves. 

They  left  their  loved  ones  all, 

’Mid  blessings,  tears,  and  prayers  to  stay. 
Obeyed  tbeir'conntry’s  call. 

They  left  their  homes,  their  happy  homes. 

With  noble  hearts  and  true. 

And  sped  away  to  Join  the  hand 
Of  boys  who  marched  In  bine. 

But  few  are'left.  Soon  all  wllUsleep 
O’er  valley,  hill  and  dale. 

And  naught  bnt  history’s  thrilling  page 
Shall  tell  the  dreadful  tale. 

Sweet  peace,  the  calm,  the  glorious  peace 
Shines  forth  from  Freedom’s  hand. 

And  slavery  never  more  shall  curse  f 

This  Union  great  and  grand. 

And  may  we  stand  with  hoisted  flag 
Forever  bold  and  free. 

One  noble,  brave,  united  band. 

Our  motto,  “  Liberty.” 

So,  onward  march  with  mufiled  drums. 

With  flowers,  flute,  and  flfe. 

And  honor  all  those  soldiers  brave 
Who  fonght  and  gave  their  life. 

Memorial  Day  has  come  again ; 

Come,  boys,  be  bold  and  brave. 

And  raise  our  noblelStars  and  Stripes 
Above  the  soldier’s  grave. 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 


Ministerial  Personals 


Tbs  Rev.  Charles  L.  Luther,  for  come  jears 
settled  at  Hammondsport,  {N.^jY.,  has' [been 
called  to[the  pastorate  atfUnion,  N.|  Y.,  and 
his  acceptance  seems  assured. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of[  tbe[  Presbyterian 
Chureh  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  which  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  22,  the  salary  of  the  pastor,, 
the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Birnie,  who  is  now  in  his 
second  year  of  service  in  the  historic  church, 
was  raised  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church. 
The  reports,  which  were  presented  from  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  church,  show  decided  gains 
for  the  year.  The  new  scheme  of  beneficence 
adopted  in  January  last  proved  a  great  success. 

The  Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry  D.D.  pastor  of 
Princeton  Ohurch,  West  Philadelphia, 
celebrated  his  forty-first  anniversary  as  pastor 
of  that  church  last  Sunday,  May  29.  The 
communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  morning,  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  Sabbath -schools  was  held  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  O. 
Roberts  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Centre 
College,  Kentucky,  and  the  Rev.  Willis  G. 
Craig  D.D. ,  LL. D.  of  the  McCormick  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  made  addresses.  Dr.  Henry 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of 
Princeton  University  a  representative  of  that 
Board,  to  attend  the  ninth  jubilee,  or  four 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  of  Glas¬ 
gow  University,  Scotland,  and  will  sail  for 
Europe  on  June  1. 
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The  immediate  and  the  hietorio  importanoe 
of  the  One  hundred  and  thirteenth  General  As¬ 
sembly  centre  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  and  the  sabseqnent  debate.  No 
other  subject  can  be  of  snch  interest  to  onr 
readers  this  week,  and  we  therefore  make  this 
the  leading  article  of  the  number,  leaving  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly — 
many  of  them  of  great  importanoe,  to  be  treated 
on  sabseqnent  pages  in  the  order  of  their  oo- 
onrrenoe. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  onr  Ghnroh  and 
the  comfort  of  those  pious  souls  who  have  of 
late  been  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God  that  the 
debate  on  Revision,  vitally  important,  carried 
on  with  intensest  conviction  both  pro  and  con, 
in  which  were  signally  manifest  that  strength 
of  intellect,  keenness  of  insight,  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge  for  which  the  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh  is  historically  noted,  was  yet  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  spirit.  Not  one  word  of 
bitterness  was  heard.  There  was  some  bril¬ 
liant  sparring,  but  the  two  addresses  most  no¬ 
table  for  inoisivenesB  were  also  most  notable 
ior  the  geniality  of  their  humor,  and  the  in¬ 
tensely  convinced  arguments  of  Dr.  DeWitt  on 
one  side  and  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  on  the  other, 
were  accompanied  by  a  ripple  of  laughter  from 
the  audience  in  which  there  was  no  more  of 
sarcasm  than  there  was  of  malice  in  the  spirit 
and  ingenious  personalities  of  the  speakers. 
Serious  and  earnest  as  was  the  debate  it  needed 
no  mock  solemnity,  no  long  drawn  faces,  no 
protestations  of  any  sort,  to  prove  that  those 
who  took  part  in  it  were  profoundly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  aware  of  the  sacred  importance 
of  what  they  were  doing ;  and  the  geniality  of 
the  proceedings  were  a  notable  witness  to  the 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  moat  important 
work  may  be  done  by  men  who  feel  that  they 
nre  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  debate  was  to  the  last  degree  powerful, 
and  notably  disproved  the  plea  so  constantly 
adduced  against  revision  that  “this  is  not  a 
Creed  making  age.”  The  men  who  carried 
on  this  discussion  and  the  men  who  listened 
to  it  showed  by  all  the  acts  of  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  to-day  may  stand  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects  side  by  side  with  the  Westminster 
fathers. 

At  this  writing,  the  question  is  not  finally 
decided ;  the  debate  will  be  continued  on  Mon¬ 
day.  We  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  announce 
its  final  conclusion  before  going  to  press;  but 
onr  detailed  account  closes  with  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  minority  of  the 
Committee,  which  occurred  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Question  of  Revision. 

Calvary  Church  was  all  too  small  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  wanted  to  hear  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  important  question.  Doubtless 
some  came  from  cariosity.  But  the  demeanor 
of  those  in  the  galleries  as  well  as  of  those  who 
crowded  the  floor  was  such  as  to  show  an  in¬ 
terest  not  born  of  curiosity,  a  deep  and  legiti. 
mate  desire  to  know  how  the  interests  of  the 
.Church  would  be  affected  by  the  action  of  its 
highest  court. 

This  appeared  from  the  devotional  service, 
with  which  the  day  began.  Not  that  a  deter- 
,mination  to  get  a  seat  might  not  have  brought 
many.  But  only  a  spirit  of  devotion,  of  seri¬ 
ousness  and  of  a  sound  mind,  could  have  kept 
them  all  so  reverently  attentive  while  the  ear¬ 
nest  prayers  followed  in  quick  succession,  es¬ 
pecially  invoking  the  endowment  of  the  Assem¬ 


bly  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  of  brotherly 
love.  Dr.  Minton’s  prayer  which  opened  the 
Assembly  was  peculiarly  earnest  in  this  regard 
as  he  asked  for  all  the  Commissioners  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  spirit  to  respond  to  every  suggestion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Deep  attention  followed  the  Report  of  the 
Revision  Committee  as  read  by  Dr.  Dickey. 
He  prefaced  it  with  a  lew  pleasant  remarks  to 
the  effect  that  if  it  had  not  been  foreordained 
that  the  Revision  movement  should  come  to 
pass  in  1900,  he  would  not  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  if  it  had  been  foreor¬ 
dained  that  it  should  come  to  pass  in  1901,  the 
present  Moderator  would  have  been  in  that  po¬ 
sition.  This  allusion  was  worked  pretty  hard 
in  the  subsequent  debate,  especially  by  those 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Report  recited  the  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  and 
their  various  acts  pursuant  to  ascertaining  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  It  was  shown  that  209  of 
the  288  Presbyteries  of  ihe  Church  reported 
preferences  which  required  for  tabulation  no 
less  than  twelve  different  heads.  Fifty  Pres¬ 
byteries  asked  for  a  dismissal  of  the  whole 
subject,  five  were  undecisive,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  147  asked  for  relief  in  one  form  or  another 
The  oonolusion  drawn  from  all  the  returns 
was  that  the  Church  desires  some  change  in 
its  credal  statement,  though  none  which  should 
impair  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  unequivocal  expres¬ 
sion  should  be  given  to  certain  doctrines  uni¬ 
versally  believed  but  only  indirectly  set  forth 
in  the  Confession ;  that  many  Presbyteries  fur¬ 
ther  desire  a  revision  of  certain  chapters  of 
the  Confession  and  that  a  plurality  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  desire  some  new  statement  of  present 
doctrines.  The  following,  therefore,  are  the 

Recommendations  of  the  Revision  Committee. 

A.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  recommend  that  a  X}om- 
mittee  as  provided  for  by  the  Form  of  Government, 
Chapter  XaIII,  Section  8,  be  appointed  by  this  As- 
sembiy. 

B.  We  recommend  that  this  Ciommittee  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  brief  summary  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
bearing  the  same  reiation  to  the  Confession  which  the 
Shorter  Catechism  bears  to  the  Larger  Catechism,  and 
formed  on  the  generai  model  of  the  Concensus  Creed 
prepared  for  the  Assembly  of  1898,  or  the  “Articles  of 
Faith  ”  of  the  Presbyteriau  Church  of  England,  both 
of  which  documents  are  appended  to  the  Committee’s 
Report  and  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  that  may  be  appointed. 

This  Summary  is  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Confes¬ 
sion’  and  Is  not  to  affect  the  tik’ms  of  subscription,  but 
‘  to  vindicate  and  clear  the  doctrines  of  tAe  Church 
from  all  false  aspersions  and  misconceptions,"'  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  most  surely  be¬ 
lieved  among  us,  and  is  in  no  sense  to  impair,  but  rather 
to  manifest  and  maintain,  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed 
Faith. 

C.  We  further 'recommend  that  this  Committee  be 
instructed  to  prepare  amendments  of  Chapter  III;  Chap¬ 
ter  X,  Section  3;  Chapter  XVI.  Section  7;  Chapter 
XXII.  Section  8:  and  Chapter  XXV,  Section  6  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  either  by  modification  of  the  text 
or  by  Declaratory  Statement,  so  as  more  clearly  to  ex¬ 
press  the  mind  of  the  Church,  with  additional  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  love  of  God  for  all  men.  Missions 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  being  understood  that  the  re¬ 
vision  shall  in  no  way  Impair  the  integrity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  onr  Confession  and  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

To  this  report  all  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  subscribed  except  two.  Dr.  William 
McKibbin  and  B.  W.  O.  Humphrey  Esq.,  who 
subsequently  brought  in  a  minority  report. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  Stated  Clerk 
read  a  Minute,  prepared  by  the  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee  with  regard  to  the  death  of  General 
Harrison,  a  beloved  member  of  the  Committee. 
The  Minute  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  by  a 
rising  vote,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Sprecher  of  the 
Committee  led  in  prayer. 

The  Minority  Report 

was  read  by  Dr.  McKibbin.  It  subscribed 
to  all  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  majority  report  with  the  exception  of 
recommendation  B,  which  was  not  deemed  to 
properly  represent  the  requests  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  and  to  be  “liable  to  all  the  objections 


which  lie  against  a  new  Creed,  for  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  which  but  fourteen  Presbyteries  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference.  ’  ’  Dr.  McKibbin  a  dded 
that  the  minority  were  not  here  expressing 
themselves  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Church. 

Both  reports  were  accepted,  and  then  arose  a 
pretty  determined  attempt  to  side  track  both, 
which  all  the  firmness  and  determination  of 
the  Moderator  barely  snfQced  to  keep  within 
bounds.  Drs.  Nicoolls  aud  Baker  on  one  side, 
and  Herrick  Johnson  and  J.  D.  Moffatt  on  the 
other.  Dr.  Roberts  with  his  Manual  and  the 
Moderator  with  his  gavel  were  pretty  active 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  little  storm  subsided 
when  it  became  clear  that  a  motion  offered 
by  the  Rev.  George  D.  Baker  D.D.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  to  be  considered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  in  the  Minority  Re¬ 
port. 

Dr.  Baker’s  motion,  the  discussion  of  which 
so  far  from  “dismissing  the  whole  matter” 
occupied  the  next  three  sessions  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  was  as  follows: 

WTierean,  The  vote  of  the  Presbyteries  on  Credal  Revis¬ 
ion  indicates  an  utter  lack  of  unanimity  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  matter ; 

And,  Whereas,  Snch  lack  of  unanimity  inevitably 
means  a  long  period  of  controversy  and  unrest  in  the 
Church,  in  case  the  movement  for  revision  be  persisted 
in: 

And.  Whereas.  The  disturbance  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  would  in  all  likelihood  be  squarely  in  the  way  of 
union  with  other  Churches,  holding  the  same  symbol, 
which  union  is  earnestly  desired  and  anticipated. 

Therefore,  Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  deems 
it  Inexpedient  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter  of  Credal 
Revision,  and  hereby  dismisses  the  whole  matter. 

The  status  of  this  motion  being  settled  Dr. 
Dickey  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  which  was  his 
by  immemorial  custom,  as  well  as  by  the  rules 
of  procedure. 

Dr.  Dickey  then  gave  a  history  of  the  Revis¬ 
ion  movement  and  anticipated  some  objec¬ 
tions.  They  were  as  follows: 

'  ‘  This  Movement  never  should  have  moved.  ’ 

There  was  no  demand  in  the  Church  for  it. 
He  paused  however  to  notice  the  widely  pal>- 
lished  accusation  that  “the  dismissionists  had 
no  recognition  in  the  Committee,”  by  telling 
how  he  had  tried  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
these.  First  of  all  before  asking  any  other, 
he  had  invited  a  distinguished  theological  Pro¬ 
fessor  widely  known  by  bis  published  writings, 
as  an  opponent  of  Revision,  and  when  he  re¬ 
fused,  he  personally  pleaded  with  another  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  same  Seminary  to  come  on  the 
Committee  and  equally  in  vain.  Dr.  Dickey 
mentioned  no  names,  but  Dr.  DeWitt  pleasantly 
revealed  the  open  secret  by  interjecting  “And 
he  pleaded  most  eloquently.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Dickey  told  how  earnestly  he  had  tried 
to  be  perfectly  fair  in  the  selection  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  consulting  with  no  one  except  God. 
The  Committee  was  not  one  of  revolution,  to 
disturb  the  foundations  of  our  belief,  or  lay  a 
single  blot  on  the  grand  old  Confession  of  Faith 
He  explained  the  ; purpose  'of  the  Committee 
and  exclaimed,  “You  will  be  told  many  times 
to-day  ‘  not  now,  not  now,  ’  wait  till  some  bet¬ 
ter  time,  but  nom  is  the  accepted  time  in  thi.s 
matter.  ’  ’ 

“You  will  be  told  that  we  had  no  business 
to  notice  the  little  bit  of  stir  in  Presbyteries. 
Why  stir  up  the  Church  when  it  is  quiet  t  Oh, 
I’ve  seen  quiet  things  before.”  The  Commit¬ 
tee  had  not  created  anything;  it  was  called  to 
face  a  condition  actually  existing  in  the  Church. 

“Not  the  time”  for  action?  When  is  the 
time  to  act  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  but  the 
time  when  the  Church  asks  the  Assembly  to 
act?  Two  hundred  and. five  out  of  238  Presby¬ 
teries  replied  to  the  Committee’s  question,  154 
of  them,  three-fourths  of  the  churches  answer¬ 
ing  asked  for  some  change  that  would  give  re¬ 
lief  from  present  conditions.  In  the  Presby¬ 
teries  not  answering,  the  brethren  think  they 
ought  not  to  meddle ;  but  they  do  meddle  when 
they  won’t  answer;  the  meanest  meddler  in 
the  Church  is  he  who  doesn’t  do  his  duty; 
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Don’t  think  we  oan  meet  a  condition  in  the 
Ohnrch  by  saying  “Oo  home,  don’t  do  any* 
thing.”  We  mast  have  some  relief.  Person¬ 
ally  he  wanted  little  change  bat  the  qaestion 
is  not  the  preferences  of  men  or  of  sections, 
bnt  what  is  good  for  the  whole  Ohnrch  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Let  ns 
shew  this  great  Ohnrch  its  greatness  and  the 
greatness  of  its  opportunity.  Just  three  things 
would  bring  relief.  Write  into  the  Creed  a 
few  sentences  about  God’s^ove  for  the  whole 
world,  ^the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
duty  of  missions.  This  would  suffice  though 
the  rest  would  be  as  harmless  as  when  the 
Westminster  fathers  wrote  ^.the  Shorter  Oate- 
obism  after  writing  the  Larger  Catechism. 

When  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  Presbyteries 
ask  that  the  General  Assembly  do  tomething, 
even  though  they  do  not  unite  on  the  special 
measure  asked  for  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
General  Assembly  instruct  a  Committee  to 
study  the  situation? 

It  had  been  objected  that  the  report  was  in¬ 
definite.  It  is  in  fact  rery  clear.  It  says  the 
Church  asks  for  a  change — so  it  does.  It  says 
the  change  must  not  impair  the  Calrinistic 
system.  Isn’t  that  honest?  Can  we  propose 
anything  that  will  impair  it?  We  are  not  the 
judges.  You  are:  the^Presbyteries  are. 

It  is  said  that  any  such  movement  will  im¬ 
pair  some  one’s  liberty.  The  speaker  thought 
it  would  repair  it.  ;  The  Church  wants  the 
liberty  of  feeling  and  knowing  that  our  Con¬ 
fession  of  faith  means  that  God  saves  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  his  love  is  not  restricted,  but 
seeks  the  salvation  of  all  men.  It  is  not  the 
thing  to  plead  for  liberty  by  narrowing  the 
liberty  of  154 ^Presbyteries,  thousands  of  min- 
isters'and  hundreds  of  thousand  of  Church 
members. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  paper  that  this  action 
may  hinder  the  union  of  our  Church  with 
others.  Is  anything  more  important  than  unity 
among  ourselves?  Rather  go  on  one  hundred 
years  with  our  own  liberties  declared,  our 
Church  at  peace,  the  brethren  united,  than 
unite  with  any  other  church  on  earth. 

Dr.  Dickey  personallv  would  change  the 
Creed  but  a  little— simply  dot  a  few  i’s  and 
cross  a  few  t’s;  but  the  conditions  compel  him 
to  ask  for  more.  He  hoped  that  we  might  all 
see  eye  to  eye  on  this  subject  and  walk  out 
hand  in  hand’from  the  discussion  of  this  much 
misunderstood  subject,  singing  together  Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

Dr.  McKibbon  speaking  for  the  amendment, 
which  was  the  Minority  Report,  urged  that 
there  was  some  ubiquity  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  answers  from  Presbytery,  but  on  three 
points  there  was  no  dispute*;  many  Presbyteries 
have  asked  some  change ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
Church  desires  no  change  that  shall  touch  a 
single  dictum  of  her  faith ;  it  is  clear  that 
whatever  change  she  desires  she  does  not  de¬ 
sire  a  new  Creed.  Propositions  A  and  C  of  the 
majority  report  could  be  adopted  without 
changing  twenty  lines  of  the  Confession,  but 
B  seems  to  be  a  Pandora’s  box  out  of  wheh  un¬ 
dreamed  of  evils  may  come.  He  argued  that  any 
new  statement  is  in  fact  a  new  Creed,  and  by 
BO  much  as  it  should  be  more  definite  it  would 
lead  to  au  iptisiima  verba  subscription,  say¬ 
ing  to  the  candidate,  “Take  it  straight  or  get 
straight  out!”  This  argument  for  liberty  was 
well  worked  by  tbeAnti-revisionists  through  the 
subsequent  debate,  leading  some  to  ask  with  a 
smile,  “Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?” 

Dr.  McKibbon  did  not  believe  that  the  asper¬ 
sions  upon  the  Confession  which  the  new 
statement  was  designed  to  remove  would  be 
done  away  with  by  such  means.  He  read  from 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  as  to  the  liberty  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Creed— that  we  subscribe  only 
to  a  system  of  doctrine;  and  from  Dr.  H.  B. 


Smith  as  declaring  that  'these  were  also  the 
views  of  the  New  School  body.  To  profound 
a  definite  statement  to  which  subscription  was 
asked  would  be  to  go  back  a  hundred  years — 
not  forward.  He  dreaded  the  discussion  that 
must  follow  an  attempt  to  make  a  new  state¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  brethren  want  to  stop  dis¬ 
cussion  and  go  to  work.  He  would  not  oppose 
some  necessary  changes  in  the  Confession, 
though  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  contention 
that  the  three  desedecated  points,  the  love  of 
Gk)d  for  all  men,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  importance  of  Missions  were  all  in  it 
at  present.  But  it  would  be  death  to  the  whole 
movement  to  send  Recommendation  B  to  the 
Presbyteries.  Let  ns  go  on  only  as  far  as  we 
agree  and  wait  for  more  light. 

THURSDAT  AFTERNOON. 

The  Motion  to  Dismiss. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Dr.  Baker,  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment ;  and  be 
argued  at  length  and  earnestly  for  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  whole  matter,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  waning  interest  in  the  subject.  In  1893  one 
hundred  and  ten  Presbyteries  had  asked  for 
Revision,  in  1900  only  thirty-seven.  If  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  satisfy  the  Church  could  be 
found  eight  years  ago,  much  less  now.  It  was 
folly  and  madness  to  seek  to  do  anything  now 
when  there  was  such  lack  of  unanimity.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  Committee’s  report  in  view 
of  this  utter  lack,  which  should  be  regarded 
as  strong  a  providential  indication  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe.  He  traced  the  movement 
from  a  source  outside  the  Church ;  it  had  been 
stirred  up  by  outsiders.  Wherein  have  we 
outgrown  our  Confession  of  Faith?  He  re¬ 
pelled  any  change  in  it.  The  points  asked  for 
by  the  Revisionists— the  love  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Missions,  are  all  these  bnt  not  dis¬ 
proportionately.  If  there  are  in  the  Confession 
things  hard  to  receive,  it  is  because  they  are 
in  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  at  our  peril  that  we 
lift  from  the  consciences  of  men  the  burden 
that  Word  lays  upon  them.  He  ridiculed  the 
plea  that  very  little  change  was  needed.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  agitate  our  great  Church  for 
next  to  nothing?  Yet  the  “next  to  nothing” 
might  lead  to  a  great  deal.  “Beware  of  the 
beginnings  of  evil  I  Stand  firm  against  ‘next 
to  nothing’  I” 

An  explanatory  statement  would-be  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Confession,  made  by  the  ma¬ 
jority,  to  which  the  minority  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  subscribe.  “This  is  the  worst  sort 
of  bondage.  I  am  my  own  interpreter  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
termine  the  meaning  of  the  elect  infant  clause 
and  of  smy  other  clause  I  ” 

Dr.  Baker’s  most  earnest  plea,  however,  was 
that  Revision  would  delay  our  reunion  with 
other  Presbyterian  bodies,  especially  the  South 
ern  Church.  Such  movements  as  that  for  the 
union  of  the.  Kentucky  institutions  of  learning 
would  be  effectually  checked  if  we  adopted 
Revision.  The  Confession  of  Faith  is  dear  for 
what  the  Church  has  grown  to  under  it.  It  is 
not  a  millstone  to  drag  ns  down,  but  a  sail  to 
waft  us  to  seas  of  prosperity.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  ns ;  let  us  not  strike  our  colors  in 
the  face  of  its  opposition. 

The  Debate. 

The  three  leaders  having  now  advocated 
their  respective  causes  the  debate  was  open,  it 
being  understood  that  not  the  main  question 
but  the  amendment  was  to  be  argued.  But 
the  whole  qaestion  so  manifestly  hinged  upon 
the  character  of  the  Report,  that  the  whole 
question  was  in  fact  profoundly  argued  while 
the  motion  to  dismiss  was  pending. 

Dr.  Herrick  JohnaoD. 

first  took  up  the  cause  of  tl^e  Revisionists, 
and  those  who  heard  or  have  since  read  bis 
masterly  address  before  the  Presbyterian  Union 


■of  this  city  will  know  the  main  lines  of  his 
argument,  though  even  that  address  fell  short 
of  this  in  keenness,  and  force  of  argument. 
His  first  point  was  historical.  The  Westminster 
fathers  themselves  had  given  the  precedent  for 
what  the  Church  now  wished  to  do— make  clear 
in  their  standards  what  is  not  clear.  He  eu¬ 
logized  the  men  who  had  prepared  that  “con¬ 
summate  flower  of  the  Calvinistic  faith:”  the 
Confession ;  they  had  a  vision  of  God  but  they 
were  not  infallible.  ‘ '  They  wrote  in  their  own 
light  some  tbngs  which  we  in  our  fuller  light 
do  not  believe  to  be  true ;  and  they  left  out 
some  things  which  we  know  to  be  true.  ’  ’  He 
brought  forward  the  deceased  wife’s  sister 
clause,  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  pnt 
down  heresy,  the  description  of  the  Pope  as 
anti-Christ  and  other  points,  repeating  after 
each,  “and  nobody  believes  it.”  The  object 
of  the  Westminster  fathers  in  framing  a  new 
Creed  was  the  same  as  ours- to  free  their 
Creed  from  false  aspersions  and  misconceptions, 
and  we  have  the  same  liberty  that  they  had. 
He  reviewed  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries— 163 
asking  for  some  relief,  nearly  two-thirds,  and 
stated  the  law  in  the  case,  that  the  Assembly 
mutt  act  when  one- third  ask  for  a  specific 
unendment,  and  may  act  when  only  one  Pres¬ 
bytery  asks  for  relief.  Shall  it  refuse  the  re¬ 
quest  of  168  asking  that  tomething  be  done? 
He  considered  the  nature  of  the  returns  as  an 
unprecedentedly  full  and  free  expression  of  the 
Church’s  mind.  He  discussed  with  ample 
illustration  some  points  in  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine — which  no  one  wants  changed,  but  only 
explained.  He  alluded  to  “that wonderful  day,  ” 
Wednesday,  when  Foreign  Missions  were  so 
marvelously  set'forth  and  asked  that  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  evangelizing  the  world  be  un¬ 
mistakably  included  in  the  Creed. 

Amid  impressive  silence,  Dr.  Johnson  brought 
many  quotations  from  the  Confession  to  show 
that  its  Gospel  was  for  the  elect  only,  and  he 
pleaded  for  tbe'Gospel  universals,  the  blessed 
“wbosoevers,  ”  closing  with  a  strong  plea  for 
“the  balances  of  truth.” 

Dr.  Purves’ij  Rfply. 

No  one  in  the  Church  is  more  competent  to 
reply  to  such  a  speaker  than  Dr.  George  T. 
Pnrves,  who  stood  up  to  advocate  dismission 
of  the  matter.  If  his  address  was  less  strong 
and  convincing  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it 
was  no  fault  of  bis  ability,  learning,  earnest¬ 
ness  or  generosity,  bnt  simply  because  his  cause 
was  weak— as  the  vote  subsequently  proved. 
He  was  heard  with  profound  attention  and 
with  much  applause,  bnt  his  arguments  that 
the  Assembly  was  not  bound  by  the  returns 
from  the  Presbyteries,  that  the  present  move¬ 
ment  concerned  itself  only  with  points  of  trifling 
importance,  and  that  the  trend  of  thought 
to-day  was  leading  to  the  same  errors  which 
confronted  the  Westminster  fathers  and  which 
the  Confession  was  designed  to  meet,  his  warn¬ 
ing  that  to  change  a  few  clauses  would  not  be 
to  silence  the  aspersions  of  the  world,  and  even 
his  eloquent  claim  that  the  relief  of  the  whole 
difficulty  was  in  our  terms  of  subscription, 
“our  charter  of  liberty,”  which  a  declaratory 
statement  would  impair  all  this,  though  heard 
with  profound  attention  failed,  as  the  event 
proved,  to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  matter 
should  be  dismissed. 

He  was  answered  by  Dr.  S.  J*  Niccollsof  St. 
Louis  (and  of  the  Committee)  in  an  address  as 
forcible  as  his  own  had  been  and  more  brilliant. 
The  most  important  point  was  perhaps  Dr. 
Nicoolls’s  reply  to  the  unfortunate  plea  of  the 
anti-Revisionists  not  now!”  The  temper  of 
the  Church  was  most  happy  for  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Niooolls  said  there  was  no  dissen¬ 
sion  and  none  .would  arise  from  the  action 
which  might  be  taken.  The  qaestion  was  an 

(Cb)  tinued  on  page  19.) 
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THE  EARLY  PRESBYTERIANISM  OF 
DFLAWARE. 

Epher  Whitaker. 

The  feature  which  makes  the  early  Presby¬ 
terianism  of  Delaware  nnlike  that  of  West 
Jersey  is  its  Irish  sonroe,  spirit  and  action. 
The  latter  has  a  New  England  quality.  It  is 
broad,  oonsiderate,  oonoiliatory  and  peaoefnl. 
The  former  is  bold,  assertive,  restless  and  ag¬ 
gressive. 

The  flood  of  migration  from  Ireland  during 
the  flrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  espec¬ 
ially  from  1710  to  1780,  entered  the  Delaware 
and  overflowed  its  Western  shores,  submerging 
the  previously  existing  Presbyterianism  and 
giving  its  own  character  to  the  most  vigorous 
and  enterprising  part  of  the  population. 

The  Swedes  were  the  earliest  permanent 
settlers  on  the  Bay,  and  many  of  them  or  their 
descendants  became  Presbyterians.  But  they 
were  Lutherans  and  their  churches,  as  at 
Swedesborough  aud  Wicomico,  became  Epis¬ 
copal. 

The  Dutch,  who  conquered  the  Swedes, 
needed  no  change  of  Greed,  and  no  essential 
variation  in  form  of  government,  in  order  to 
make  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ohurohes  of  the  region. 

The  New  Oastle  Church  was  formed  by  the 
Rev.  John  Polhemus  in  1658.  It  retained  its 
Dutch  character  for  several  years  after  the 
English  conquest,  and  became  an  American 
Presbyterian  Church  probably  about  1684.  In 
1698,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  was  rent  by  the 
Boston  ministers  to  be  its  pactor.  He  was  a 
companion  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge, 
whom  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  succeeded 
in  Philadelphia.  The  first  minister  of  Boston 
was  most  likely  his  grandfather.  He  minis¬ 
tered  at  New  Castle  from  1698  to  1709,  with  a 
brief  interval  in  1702.  He  also  preached  stat¬ 
edly  at  White  Clay  Creek,  and  sometimes  in 
Kent  County.  He  died  in  1712.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  who  ministered 
here  from  1709  to  1717,  and  then  went  to  New 
York.  Anderson,  a  Scotchman,  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  Gross,  who  came  from  Ireland  as  a 
licentiate,  and  received  ordination  as  the  pastor 
of  New  Castle  in  March,  1719.  Four  yean 
later  he  removed  to  Jamaica,  L.  I. ,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  parties  that  strove  for  domination 
and  divided  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  iu  1741. 
Gilbert  Tennent  was  called  in  1725  to  New 
Castle.  He  antagonized  Cross. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Hoarkill,  later  Jewis 
Town,  now  Lewes,  were  Dutch.  But  they 
were  soon  joined  by  Long  Islanders  who,  like 
their  neighbors  just  across  the  Bay,  came 
thither  as  a  convenient  place  for  their  homes 
while  they  gained  their  livelihood  mainly  on 
the  water.  The  religious  associations  of  both 
Dutch  and  English  were  Presbyterian.  The 
people  in  all  parts  of  Delaware  preceded  the 
ministers  and  generally  had  to  wait  long  and 
seek  earnestly  before  they  could  obtain  them. 
The  people  of  Lewes  before  1692  had  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davis.  He  doubtless  preached  there 
more  or  less  till  1715.  His  last  years  were  in 
Snow  Hill,  Md.,  where  he  died  in  1725. 

Most  of  the  early  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  farmers,  merchants,  traders  or  teachers 
like  Makemie,  Davis,  Tennent,  Elmer,  Alison, 
Witherspoon,  Phillips,  Hook,  Boyd  and  others. 

Davis  at  Lewes  was  so  much  engaged  in  trade 
that  he  was  hampered  as  a  minister.  He  rarely 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Presbytery,  though 
it  met  within  one  or  two  days’  sail  of  his  home. 

John  Thomson  was  ordained  to  succeed  him 
in  April,  1717.  He  remained  the  pastor  till 
1729,  when  for  want  of  support  he  removed  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  able  writer  and  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  adoption  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  in  all  its  essential  articles 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  unknown 


how  much  the  failure  of  his  support  sprang 
from  his  zeal  for  straitness  of  theological 
bounds  and  rigid  ecclesiastioism. 

James  Martin,  also  from  Ireland,  succeeded 
him  and  served  from  1784  till  his  death,  noted 
by  the  Synod  in  1748.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
gathered  a  church  at  Cool  Spring.  He  and 
Hook,  Jamison  and  Stevenson  were  made  in 
1736  the  ministerial  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lewes,  whose  life  was  brief. 

Whitefield,  on  his  second  voyage  to  Amerioa, 
landed  at  Lewes,  October  8,  1789,  and  preached 
there  the  next  day.  He  came  a  year  later  also. 
But  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  according  to 
his  own  account,  did  not  gratify  him. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Duck  Greek,  now 
Smyrna,  built  a  meeting-house  in  1783,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  next  year  obtained  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamison.  He  died  ten  years 
later,  and  the  site  of  the  meeting  house  reverted 
to  the  family  of  the  original  owner. 

The  people  at  the  head  of  Christiana  and 
those  of  White  Glav  Creek  were  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  in  1713  the  Rev.  George  Gillespie,  a 
Scotchman,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  preached  also  at  Red  Clay  Creek, 
Elk  River  and  Brandywine.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  beloved  minister,  a  lover  of  peace  and 
order.  He  died  in  1760,  aged  seventy- seven 
years,  after  a  life  of  great  usefulness.  His 
grave  stone  at  the  head  of  Christiana  attests 
his  virtues. 

Drowyers  Greek  became  a  place  for  landing 
goods  and  for  the  settlement  of  English,  Dutch 
and  French  people  before  1671.  The  region 
was  called  Apoqninimy,  and  included  both 
Drowyers  and  St  George’s.  An  acre  of  land 
was  bought  at  Drowyers  in  1711  for  the  site  of 
a  meeting-house,  which  was  built.  Dutch, 
French  and  English  united  in  the  purchase  and 
building.  They  called  Robert  Witherspoon,  a 
Scotchman.  He  became  their  pastor.  May  18, 
1714.  Three  years  later  he  bought  a  farm  and 
settled  on  it.  He  died  the  next  year.  Among 
his  people  were  the  famous  Naudain  family  of 
Delaware  and  the  more  eminent  Delaware 
family,  also  Huguenots,  of  Bayard.  Here  also 
the  French  had  among  them  the  patriotic  family 
of  Brevard,  afterward  distinguished  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1724  the  Rev.  Henry  Hook  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  pastorate,  bought  a  farm,  and 
lived  on  it  till  his  death  in  1741. 

A  Baptist  Church  came  from  Wales  in  1701 
and  the  next  year  bought  thirty  thousand  acres 
south  of  Iron  Hill  and  settled  there.  This  is 
the  Welsh  tract  or  Pencador.  Ten  years  later 
the  Presbyterians  among  them  desired  David 
Evans,  one  of  their  number,  to  be  their  minis¬ 
ter.  Care  was  taken  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  to  secure  his  proper  education. 
He  finished  the  course  at  Yale  in  1718,  and 
received  ordination  at  Penoader  in  November, 
1714. 

Thus  the  Welsh  united  with  the  Swedes 
Dutch,  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  French  in 
the  early  Presbyterianism  of  Delaware.  But 
after  this  time  the  chief  element  was  Irish. 

David  Evans  leat  Pencader  in  1720,  and 
Thomas  Evans  succeeded  him. 

The  latter  had  the  advantage  of  possessing 
among  his  kindred  some  of  the  foremost  men 
in  Penoader.  He  was  ordained  the  pastor  in 
May,  1728.  He  never  married,  gathered  books, 
taught  the  classics,  and  proved  himself  a  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  till  his  death  in  1743. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  gave  heed  to 
the  destitution  of  the  people  of  Kant, St*  Jones 
and  Menderkill  and  sent  many  of  its  members 
in  the  course  of  years  to  supply  them.  But 
these  places,  of  which  Dover  is  now  the  centre, 
remained  shepherdless  till  Archibald  McCook 
was  ordained  for  them  in  1727.  He  died  the 
same  year. 

The  people  dwelling  sJong  the  Brandywine 
desired  ministerial  service  in  1723.  But  the 


Presbytery  could  not  give  them  a  pastor  till 
Robert  Cathoart  came  to  them  in  1780.  He 
began  to  preach  in  Wilmington,  a  new  village, 
in  1740.  His  congregation  extended  to  Red 
play  Greek. 

White  Clay  Creek  and  Brandywine  secured 
the  ministry  of  Thomas  Craighead  in  1724. 
The  former  asked  in  1728  for  the  whole  of  his 
time,  and  acquired  four-fifths  of  it.  He  left 
the  place  four  or  five  years  later,  and  then 
White  Clay  called  Charles  Tennent,  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  the  Log  College  founder.  He  con¬ 
tinued  there  twenty-six  years. 

St.  George’swas  Icr  a  time  afsaciated  with 
Bohemia  in  Maryland.  It  became  a  sepurate 
congregation  about  1740.  John  Rodgers  ac¬ 
cepted  their  call  and  the  Presbytery  ordained 
him  March  16,  1749.  He  preached  also  at  the 
Forest  congregation,  which  withdrew  from 
Bohemia,  Md. 

A  review  of  the  history  for  fifty  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  more  places  desired  ministers  than 
there  were  ministers  to  supply  them ;  that  the 
ministers  were  perhaps  generally  engaged  in 
some  secular  pursuit;  many  of  them  were  rest¬ 
less  and  given  to  change  of  place ;  and  that 
there  was  no  remarkable  prosperitv  of  the 
ohurohes. 

THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL  OF  THE  NEW 
EYANGELISH. 

Edward  Tallmadge  Root. 

In  a  previous  paper  the  attempt  was  made  to 
show  that  the  New  Evangelism  will  be  based 
upon  scientific  knowledge  of  its  material — man’s 
religions  nature.  It  remains  to  describe  the 
product  which  it  will  seek  and  the  methods 
which  it  will  employ.  We  note,  therefore, 

II.  The  New  Evangelism  will  be  socialistic 
in  purpose,  that  is,  the  product  which  it  seeks, 
the  Christian,  will  be  defined  in  terms  of  social 
obligation. 

This  clearly  follows,  if  it  be  true,  as  already 
asserted,  that  the  New  Evangelism  is  neoesstury 
to  call  to  repentance  from  new  sins  and  conse¬ 
cration  to  new  duties.  For  the  new  sins  and 
the  new  duties  of  our  generation  all  concern 
social  relations.  The  evils  to  whose  sinfulness 
men  are  awaking  to-day  are  all  social :  such 
are  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
resulting  monopolies  and  pauperism ;  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  politics ;  and  the  crime  of  war.  Pri¬ 
vate  sins  are  retreating  into  the  background, 
as  these  social  sins  loom  up  in  the  self -reproach¬ 
ful  public  conscience  of  our  age.  Even  reforms 
once  treated  purely  from  an  individualistio 
standpoint  are  to-day  regarded  chiefiy  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  Thus  the  problem  of 
temperance  is  no  longer  a  question  of  personal 
abstinence;  it  is  seen  to  involve  the  whole 
community,  and  the  questions  at  issue  are 
those  of  government  control  or  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

The  cause  of  this  change  is  clearly  stated  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  in  bis  monograph  upon  Re¬ 
ligions  Movements  for  Social  Betterment.  He 
says:  “Down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
power  by  which  the  world’s  work  was  done 
was  individual,  because  it  was  muscular.  A 
man  could  go  apart  from  bis  fellows,  take  his 
power  with  him  and  do  his  work  by  himself. 

.  .  .  The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  de- 
individualized  power  and  centralized  it.  Work¬ 
men  must  gather  around  the  source  of  power. 
This  meant  the  factory  system,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industry,  the  division  of  labor,  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  population,  and  its  concentra¬ 
tion  in  cities,  and  the  increasing  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  the  different  members  of  society.  .  .  . 
When,  therefore,  civilization  changed  from  an 
individualistic  to  a  social  type,  it  constituted 
a  new  environment,  to  which  the  churches 
must  readjust  themselves.  That  readjustment 
is  now  taking  place.  ’’ 

The  New  Evangelism  must  be  socialistic. 
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alBO  from  the  faot  that  it  will  present  Christ 
as  the  moral  ideal.  For  when  we  attempt  to 
formulate  the  distinotire  traits  of  his  charao- 
ter,  it  is  apparent  that  Jesut  ua$  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  tocial  obligation.  He  came  “not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  bnt  to  minister  and  to 
giye  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  His  own 
life-pnrpoae,  a  well  as  his  supreme  command, 
was  to  ‘  ‘  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’ '  If 
society  sincerely  adopts  as  its  moral  ideal  the 
character  of  him  “Who  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
his  poverty  might  become  rich,  ’  ’  it  must,  as 
Paul  shows,  seek  to  remove  existing  social  in¬ 
equality  by  such  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
that  “there  may  be  equality:  as  it  is  written. 
He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and 
he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack”  (2  Oor. 
viii  9-16). 

Such  a  Christian  use  of  wealth,  many  have 
been  attempting  to  preach.  Bnt  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  apparent  that  the  churches  cannot  effect¬ 
ively  preach  social  obligation  so  long  as  Church 
work  is  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  individual¬ 
ism.  “Judgment  must  begin  with  the  house 
of  God.  ’  ’  Our  first  step  must  be  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  churches:  then  can  we  see 
clearly  how  to  organize  in  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  I  The  New  Evangelism  first 
of  all  must  bring  the  nhnrcbes  to  repentance! 
The  sin  from  which  they  must  repent  is  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  denominationalUm.  How 
can  we  expect  the  sects  to  federate  when  the 
parishes  composing  -each  are  selfish  rivals? 
The  great  sin  of  the  churches  to-day  is  the 
idolatry  of  the  pari th!  The  be-all  and  end-all 
of  Ohnrch-life,  that  on  which  the  hopes  of 
each  congregation  are  set,  that  by  which  the 
success  of  its  pastor  is  measured,  is  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  itself  in  wealth  and  numbers,  no 
matter  bow  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  even  its 
own  denoniination  suffers.  Contributions  to 
missions  are  scanty,  not  because  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  not  theoretic^ly  recognized,  bnt  be¬ 
cause  each  parish  feels  that  it  requires  all  its 
resources  for  its  own  struggle  for  existence  in 
rivalry  with  its  fellows.  Our  local  churches 
are  composed  of  true  Christians,  bnt  as  organ¬ 
izations  they  are  still  unconverted.  They  are 
soulless  corporations!  What  we  need  is  an 
evangelism  which  will  call  not  only  individn- 
•le.  bnt  churches  to  repentance;  which  will 
teach  parishes  to  regard  themselves  no  longer 
as  ends,  bnt  as  means  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  the 
autonomy  of  our  Protestant  Churches.  When 
a  man  is  converted,  he  ceases  to  live,  not  an 
individual,  bnt  a  selfish  life.  What  we  need 
is  not  a  central  authority  which  shall  compel, 
bnt  an  intelligent  recognition  of  our  solidarity 
which  shall  iaapel  ns  to  subordinate  parish 
aud  denominational  interests  to  the  common 
task.  Then  we  shall  have  a  unity  and  efficiency, 
compared  with  which  the  boasted  unity  of 
Rome  is  a  clumsy  makeshift. 

Bnt  while  the  churches  must  practice  before 
they  can  preach,  they  must  nevertheless  preach. 
Social  Obligation.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
older  evangelism  is  defective.  And  because 
the  Christian  life  has  not  been  defined  in  terms 
of  social  obligation,  we  see  men  who  despise 
their  birthright  as  citizens,  who  unscrnpnlonsly 
seek  profits  at  the  expense  of  employes,  custom¬ 
ers  and  competitors — and  yet  suppose  that  they 
are  living  exemplary  Christian  lives!  They 
apparently  do  not  dream  that  a  Christian  is 
under  higher  ethical  obligation  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  morality.  To  become  a  “professor” 
means,  so  far  as  external  conduct  is  concerned, 
to  take  up  some  line  of  Church  work  and  to 
refrain— perhaps!— from  some  forms  of  doubt¬ 
ful  amusement.  Perhaps— for  by  a  growing 
“liberality”  of  view,  even  this  distinction  is 
disappearing,  till  the  question  is  asked:  How 
does  the  Church  differ  from  the  world?  There 


ought  to  be  no  difference,  unless  it  be  a  matter 
of  vital  principle.  And  what  is  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Christ’s  teaching,  if  it  be  not  social 
obligation?  Present  this  as  the  definition  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  this  idea  will  both  attract 
and  awaken  the  sense  of  sin,  now  so  dormant. 
The  New  Evangelism,  therefore  will  summon 
to  a  life  of  social  service  as  varied  as  the  needs 
of  humanity.  In  trade  and  industry  the  spirit 
of  social  service  will  “seek  not  mine  own  profit 
bnt  the  profit  of  the  many.  ’  ’  In  political  life 
it  will  recognize  that  citizenship,  as  well  as 
office,  is  a  public  trust  which  none  may  disuse 
any  more  than  misuse.  How  quickly  would 
such  conscientiousness  in  citizenship  solve  all 
our  civic  problems !  In  short,  it  will  use  every 
power,  activity  and  relationship,  every  dollar 
and  every  cent,  whether  spent  upon  self  or 
others,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth. 

Bnt  the  social  obligation  which  to-day  re¬ 
quires  the  most  emphasis  is  that  which  lies 
nearest.  It  is  by  the  out-populating  power  of 
the  Christian  family,  as  James  Johnson  has 
shown  in  A  Century  of  Christian  Progress, 
that  Christianity  is  conquering  the  world. 
Ominous,  indeed,  then,  is  the  prevailing  lax¬ 
ity.  The  cause  lies  in  the  excessive  individual¬ 
ism  which  regards  marriage  as  a  relation  ex¬ 
isting  for  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Let  the  New  Evangelism  teach  the 
social  obligation  involved.  The  strongest  of 
human  passions  was  not  given  to  man  and 
woman  that  they  might  enjoy  love’s  brief 
dream.  Its  end  is  the  home.  Impurity  con¬ 
sists  in  any  divorce  of  the  pleasure  from  the 
purpose.  Purity  means  not  ignorance  nor  in¬ 
nocence,  bnt  the  subordination  of  selfish  desire 
to  the  social  end. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  upon  the  individual  alone 
that  social  obligation  must  be  enforced.  The 
nation  also  is  a  moral  person.  This  is  every¬ 
where  assumed  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
New,  the  Great  Commission  bids  ns  “disciple 
all  nations.  ’  ’  The  nation  can  sin,  and  can  be 
Christian.  There  are  crimes  so  colossal  that 
no  individual  is  capable  of  committing  them : 
there  are  duties  so  great  that  only  the  com¬ 
munity  can  discharge  them'.  The  New  Evangel 
therefore,  must  call  the  nations  also  to  repent¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  true  that  any  people  has  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  as  they  please: 
still  less  is  it  true  that  we  have  the  right  to 
govern  other  races  according  to  our  pleasure. 
Whether  the  government  be  by  the  people  or 
for  the  peopl%\ Christianity  insists  upon  one 
simple  social  principle :  All  the  members  of 
society  skall  receive  care  in  proportion  to  their 
weakness.  This  requires  that  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  state  shall  seek  the  prevsgition  of 
poverty;  its  foreign  policy,  the  abolition  of 
war  and  the  civilization  of  backward  races,  in 
recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind.  As 
to  the  right  to  employ  force  in  carrying  out  the 
latter  aim  we  may  differ.  That  the  moral 
suasion  of  the  Gospel  is  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  method,  has  been  demonstrated. 
Christ’s  parting  command  makes  Christian 
missions  the  supreme  social  obligation ! 

These  various  social  duties  have  been  empha¬ 
sized,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  simply  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  enforce  our  second  proposition,  which 
is  well  expressed  by  Aylmer  Maude  in  a  re¬ 
statement  of  Count  Tolstoi’s  position  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review : 
“The  religious  perception  of  our  time,  in  its 
widest  and  most  practical  application,  is  the 
consciousness  that  our  well-being,  both  mater¬ 
ial  and  spiritual,  individual  and  collective, 
temporal  and  eternal,  lies  in  the  growth  of 
brotherhood  among  men— in  their  loving  har¬ 
mony  with  one  another.  ’  ’ 

1 2111-  The  New  Evangelism  will  be  individu- 
alistio  in  method,  i.e.  the  instrumentality 
which  it  employs  will  be  less  the  contagion  of 


crowds  and  more  the  personal  touch. 

In  the  growing  emphasis  upon  solidarity,  it 
cannot  fail  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  mind  that 
there  is  real  danger  of  over  emphasis  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  just  claims  of  the  individual.  From 
this  danger  we  are  saved  by  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  that  runs  through  all  life.  It  is,^a 
striking  fact  that  the  epmhasis  upon  solidarity 
in  the  purpose  of  the  New  Evangelism  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  tendency  to  individualism  discer¬ 
nible  in  its  methods.  The  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  appears  to  be  this :  The 
older  Evangelism  appealed  to  men  mainly  by 
the  contagion  of  crowds  to  induce  them  to  seek 
their  individual  salvation;  the  New  seeks  men 
individually  to  secure  their  self-devotion  to 
the  Ohrist  like  service  of  society.  That  such 
a  change  is  taking  place,  that  the  old  fashioned 
revival  is  passing  away,  and  that  its  place  is 
being  taken  by  various  methods  of  individual 
solicitation,  such  as  pastor’s  classes,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  is  evident ; 
and  its  significance  appears  to  be  what  has 
just  been  pointed  out.  Nature  always  secures 
compensating  balance.  If  individual  salvation 
be  over- emphasized,  the  principle  of  human 
solidarity  will  vindicate  itself  by  the  discovery 
that  men  can  be  easiest  moved  in  crowds.  If 
we  emphasize  social  obligation  as  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  Nature  restores  the  balance  by 
making  it  impossible  to  bring  them  to  adopt 
the  socialistic  purpose,  except  individually. 
This  is  probably  the  permanent  equillibrium. 
For  the  significance  of  the  individual,  which 
we  can  never  exaggerate,  which  outweighs  the 
whole  material  universe,  consists  not  in  the 
gratification  of  personal  desires  and  ambitions, 
either  in  time  or  in  eternity,  bnt  in  responsi¬ 
bility  for  social  service.  To  be  saved  means 
nothing  other  than  this:  To  cease  to  live  in 
and  for  self,  to  live  in  and  for  the  community 
of  the  unselfish!  .  .  .  Hence  the  New  Evange¬ 
lism  is  striking  the  true  balance :  Self-dedica¬ 
tion  to  social  service  by  an  individual  choice. 

This  general  change  of  method  involves 
change  in  details.  When  men  are  sought  in 
crowds,  the  best  motive  is  conviction  of  sin. 
So  Peter  won  thousands  on  the  Day  of  Pente¬ 
cost.  Bnt  when  yon  seek  men  individually 
you  cannot  without  unpardonable  and  repellant 
rudeness  address  them  as  sinners.  The  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  must  have  the 
message  of  their  patron  apostles — not  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  him  whom  they  seek,  bnt  the  sin- 
lessness  of  him  whom  they  proclaim.  When 
Jesus  himself  called  individuals,  he  empha¬ 
sized  not  their  worthlessness,  but  their  worth. 
Simon  he  named  in  admiration,  “Peter,” 
“Rook-like!”  Of  Nathaniel  he  said:  “Behold 
an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile!”  Bnt  are  not  men  sinners?  and  ought 
they  not  to  be  made  to  feel  it?  Certainly! 
Bnt  the  best  way  to  show  them  their  sinfulness 
is  to  lead  them  before  the  majestic  character 
of  Christ ;  when  they  have  made  him  their 
ideal,  their  ideal  himself  will  bring  conviction 
of  sin.  So  it  was  after  a  year’s  disoipleship 
that  Peter  saw  his  actual  self  in  the  light  of 
his  ideal,  and  exclaimed:  “Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord!”  In  other 
words,  the  conviction  of  sin  normally  follows, 
instead  of  preceding  conversion.  Then  the 
danger  of  despair,  which  attends  it  when  it 
occurs  before  the  Ideal  is  irrevocably  chosen, 
is  escaped.  The  disciple  may  cry :  ‘  ‘  Depart !  ’  ’ 
bnt  tbe  Master  says:  “Fear  not!  henceforth 
thou  shall  catch  men.  ’  ’  My  Ideal  takes  away 
the  pain  of  imperfection  which  he  causes,  by 
his  love  for  the  actual  me ! 

That  this  conclusion  regarding  the  method 
of  the  New  Evangelism  accords  both  with 
that  regarding  the  natnrb  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness  and  that  regarding  the  normal  age 
of  conversion,  is  apparent.  If  we  seek  men 
during  adolescence,  is  clearly  a  mistake  to 
insist  upon  sense  of  sin  as  prerequisite:  for 
sense  of  guilt  is  not  a  normal  phenomenon  of 
youth ;  tbe  formation  of  an  ideal,  is. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions- the  New  Evan¬ 
gelism  :  1.  Basing  itself  upon  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  religions  experience,  will  appeal 
to  men  to  adopt  the  Christian  “ideal”  of  con¬ 
science,  and  will  make  that  appeal  especially 
daring  adolescence.  2.  It  will  define  that 
“ideal”  in  terms  of  social  obligation.  8.  It 
will  employ  chiefiy  personal  work  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  it  will  retain,  unimpaired  and 
deepened,  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  sole  source  of  the 
Spirit  of  Power! 
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A  STUDY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH* 

This  yolame  has  perhaps  a  greater  valae  (or 
philosophy  than  it  has  for  soienoe,  thongh  its 
valne  for  philosophy  rests  entirely  upon  the 
soundness  and  strictness  of  its  scientific  method. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  large  resnlts, 
the  most  significant  conclusion  reached  in  it  is 
that  in  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
of  his  life  and  death  we  have  to  do  with  con¬ 
ditions  which  lie  outside  of  the  field  of  natu¬ 
ral  selection  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  as 
the  result  of  selective  action  due  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  but  appear  to  be  “enforced  on 
the  individual  by  a  power  more  remote  than 
the  acts  of  its  own  ancestry,  summed  up  and 
transmitted  by  the  process  of  inheritance.  ’  ’ 

What  this  means  is  that  Professor  Shaler 
finds  in  the  strictly  scientific  study  of  the  in 
dividual,  as  we  have  it  develop¬ 
ed  in  organic  life,  certain  con¬ 
ditions  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  any  selective 
processes  of  natural  law,  or  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  but  must 
be  referred  back  for  their  origin 
to  some  more  ancient  realm  or 
dominion,  to  which  this  whole 
evolntionary  system  is  referable. 

This  is  B  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  scientific  workmanship, 
as  important  as  it  is  brillitmt. 

It  deals  a  death  blow  to  the  im¬ 
posing  theory  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  material  universe  to  ac¬ 
count  for  itself,  as  assumed,  for 
example,  in  Haeckel’s  Biddle  of 
the  Universe.  It  shows  that  the 
conditions  which  control  life 
and  death  lie  wholly  outside  of 
‘  ‘  the  limited  field  of  natural  se¬ 
lection,  ’  ’  and  that  instead  of 
finding  there  the  clue  which 
unlocks  the  “riddle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  ’  we  have  only  come  on 
one  of  its  phenomena,  “a  field 
of  Nature,”  which  itself  turns 
for  its  explication  to  the  back- 
lying  and  deeper  mysteries  of 
the  infinitude  behind  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shaler  deals  his  sharp¬ 
est  thrusts  very  quietly  but  none 
with  fatal  force.  There  is  so  little  parade  in 
them  and  so  little  moralizing  that  their  fnll 
significance  for  the  every-day  battle  with  athe¬ 
ism  may  escape  the  unwary,  except  now  and 
then,  when  the  gleam  of  his  steel  might  al¬ 
most  bring  sight  to  the  blind,  as  for  example 
when  he  writes:  “At  first  blush,  this  view  has 
a  certain  appearance  of  probability ;  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  unhappy  qualities  of  ail  the 
propositions  of  the  selective  hypothesis  that 
they  have  an  appearance  of  certainty  which 
leads  the  novice  to  feel  that  they  hardly  need 
verification.  ” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  our  remarks 
that  Professor  Shaler  finds  no  place  in  Nature 
for  natural  selection,  or  for  evolution.  Quite 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  importance  of  his 
work  lies  in  its  confining  selection  and  evolu¬ 
tion  to  a  limited  sphere,  where  it  is  wholly 
impossible  for  ns  to  look  on  them  as  holding 
in  them  the  ‘ '  secret  of  the  universe.  ’  ’  The 
note  that  sounds  loudest  and  clearest  in  the  ear 
after  reading  this  book  is,  as  we  have  said 
above,  that  the  material  or  physical  universe 
does  not  contain  in  itself  nor  in  its  processes  the 
key  to  itself.  That  lies  back  in  the  realm  of 
infinity  which  we  identify  with  infinite  Mind 
and  the  infinite  God. 

*  The  Individual,  A.  Study  of  Life  and  Peath,  By  Na¬ 
thaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Profeeaor  of  Geology  in  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  Dean  of  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  D.  Appleton  and  C'ompany.  $1.50. 


We  count  Professor  Shaler’s  refusal  to  wan¬ 
der  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  one  of  the  best  features  of  his  book. 
It  may  result  in  disappointment  to  readers 
who  want  e>ery thing  presented  in  broad,  dog¬ 
matic  conclusions  and  whose  minds  do  not  take 
hold  of  the  fine  distinctions  and  quiet  essential 
relations  in  which  Nature  presents  her  revela¬ 
tion.  On  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  they 
shine  like  gems. 

In  this  class  we  place  the  identification  of 
the  line  betwen  inorganic  nature  and  organic 
as  the  point  at  which  life  and  death  as  such 
come  first  into  view.  In  all  the  individualities 
below  the  organic  realm,  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
rule  that  the  units  shall  disappear,  hot  above 
this  plane,  in  the  organic,  such  dissolution  is 
habitual.  Now  this  change  is  not  the  result 
of  anything  that  lay  potentially  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  conditions  of  inorganic  nature,  and  what 
is  even  more  important,  it  does  not  come  now 
as  the  result  of  internal  development,  but  is  a 


critical  point  is  a  wide  departure  from  the 
materialistic  physiology  which  treats  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  life 
as  a  function  of  matter.  The  author’s  attitude 
towards  religion  is  wholly  friendly,  thongh  he 
is  under  no  bonds  to  its  narrow,  dogmatic  de¬ 
velopments.  His  previous  volume  on  the  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Nature,  with  its  distinct  asser¬ 
tion  that  science  is  an  outgrowth  of  religion 
and  that  in  their  fundamental  motives,  science 
and  religion  are  one,  leads  ns  to  expect  noth¬ 
ing  less. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  will  commend  itself  to 
the  cautions,  competent  and  serious  reader,  as 
an  original  contribution  t  o  a  problem  than 
which  none  is  deeper  nor  of  more  i>erennial 
interest. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Oohu,  or  Salathiel,  the 
Wandering  Jew.  By  George  Croly.  In¬ 
troductory  Letter  by  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace 
and  Twenty  Full-Page  Drawings  by  T.^de 
Thnlstrnp.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company, 
Net  price,  |1.40. 


Copyright  by  Fonk  &  Wagnalls.  judia  must  fall 

the  less  change  effected  by  external  actions. 

The  fnll  significance  of  this  observation  we 
cannot  dwell  on  here.  The  reader  who  is  well 
enough  read  in  the  general  topic  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  at  all,  can  develop  it  for  himself. 

These  remarks  are  too  much  limited  to  a 
special  point  in  the  book  to  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  its  scope.  Its  great  purpose  is 
to  present  to  Ae  reader  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  an  account  of  what  his  individual  life 
means  in  the  great  order.  The  question  of 
death  is  discnssed  in  the  light  of  its  natural 
history  and  some  very  important  hints  are 
given,  from  the  naturalist’s,  rather  than  from 
the  moralist’s,  point  of  view,  as  to  how  we 
may  harmonize  the  fact  of  death  with  the 
order  in  which  we  are  placed.  This  discussion, 
thongh  held  to  a  strictly  progressive  line, 
takes  a  wide  range  and  covers  not  only  the 
natural  history  of  death,  but  something  at 
least  of  its  social  significance,  and  especially 
the  social  valne  of  infancy  and  the  natural  re¬ 
lation  of  parent  to  child  and  the  period  of  old 
age. 

Directly,  the  subject  of  religion  is  of  course 
avoided ;  indirectly  the  author  has  something 
to  say  on  the  effect  of  religion  on  our  attitude 
toward  death.  Thongh  the  argument  for  im¬ 
mortality  is  expressly  disclaimed  as  belonging 
to  another  department,  a  place  for  it  is  clearly 
marked  ont  in  the  natnral  phenomena  of  life 
and  death.  The  anthor’s  position  on  this 


This  new  edition  of  George  Groly’s  Salalhxet 
is  a  fine  example  of  a  publisher’s  enterprise, 
thongh  the  book  as  published  is  more  or  less 
injured  by  being  swathed  with  millennarian 
comments  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  would  profit  distinctly  now  by  the  exchange 
of  a  good  half  of  the  Preface  and  Supplement 
for  a  sketch  of  the  author  and  his  work,  which 
we  snbmit  when  a  book  has  lived  seventy-four 
years,  and  the  author  is  unknown,  is  a  very 
proper  thing  to  be  done.  George  Croly  waa 
born  in  Dublin  in  1780,  educated  there  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  and  for  many  years  rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Walbrook,  London.  He  began  his 
literary  career  with  a  poem  on  Paris  in  1816, 
and  a  volume  of  lyrics  and  satires,  then  very 
much  in  fashion.  His  Catiline  was  praised  by 
the  critics  and  his  comedy.  Pride  Shall  have 
a  Fall,  made  a  sensation.  He  published  several 
other  volumes  on  both  religions  and  general 
subjects  and  was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood. 
His  most  finished  and  popular  production  was 
that  now  reproduced  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
It  was  published  in  1827  and  had  then  for  its 
title  Salathiel,  a  Story  of  the  Past,  the  Present 
and  the  Future.  Like  the  title,  it  has  suffered 
more  or  less  change  in  the  text.  Croly  waa  a 
student  of  apocalyptics  and  published  a  volume 
on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  But  whatever 
of  this  he  may  have  put  in  the  first  editions  of 
Salathiel  has  now  vanished  and  left  it  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  millennarianiam,  simply  a  won- 
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derfally  rioh,  Tivid  and  even  gorgeous  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  last  days  and  downfall  of  organized 
Jndaiam.  As  snch  it  remains  a  magnificent 
work,  which  merits  the  high  praise  of  General 
Wallace  in  his  Introductory  Letter,  though  we 
could  wish  him  more  discriminate,  and  can 
not  make  out  what  he  means  by  rating  the  book 
against  the  whole  mass  of  English  novels,  as 
among  the  first  six.  We  shall  have  to  limit 
our  agreement  with  him  to  rating  Salathiel  in 
the  same  class  with  Hypathia  and  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  among  older  novels,  though 
we  might  find  one  or  two  more  recent  examples 
and  adding  that  it  stands  high  in  this  class. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  full,  rich,  brilliant  and 
drsmiatic  handling  of  the  lest  years  and  down¬ 
fall  of  organized  Judaism.  As  the  story  now 
stands,  not  as  much  as  might  be  expected  is 
made  of  the  legendary  mandate  of  our  Lord, 
“Tarry  thou  till  I  come”  “The  Wandering 
Jew”  of  the  legend  is  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  history,  to  snch  a  degree  indeed  that  we 
wonder  what  hu  become  of  him,  until  the  last 
chapter  when  he  bursts  in  on  ns  again,  in  a 
short  of  his  vengeful  doings  during  all 

these  years  of  Christian  history. 

The  book'.is  written  with  the  leisurely  ful¬ 
ness  and  movement  of  the  old  novels,  like  Bnl- 
wer's  Harold,  for  example,  and  stsmds  in  re¬ 
freshing  contrast  with  the  rapid,  sketchy  novels 
of  the  present  time.  It  contains  passages  of 
great  eloquence,  splendid  description,  and 
immense  dramatic  force.  We  hear  the  crash 
and  feel  the  shook  of  fsdling  Judaism.  We 
hear  its  voice  in  every  mood  of  patriotic  lam¬ 
entation  and  its  great  notes  of  holy  exultation. 
Particularly  beautiful  is  the  charm  of  woman¬ 
hood  as  trained  in  the  school  of  Israel.  There 
was  nothing  like  it  beside  in  all  the  ancient 
world.  It  holds  over  yet  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  Christian  times.  A  full  and 
particularly  satisfactory  Appendix  of  Notes 
shows  the  author’s  learning  and  brings  out 
the  historical  basis  of  the  book,  while  another 
shows  the  impression  the  book  has  made  in  all 
these  years  on  Jewish  scholars  imd  writers. 


In  The  Pilgrim  Shore,  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett, 
author  of  The  Puritan  Coast,  we  have  another 
every  way  delightful  volume,  with  a  fine, 
bright,  happy,  summery  atmosphere  of  good 
literature,  good  company  and  quaint  old  history 
hanging  over  it.  A  book  that  one  saunters 
through  unable  to  break  away,  and  as  he  goes, 
picks  up  good  things  which  he  wants  to  carry 
away  with  him.  The  sound,  wholesome  and 
appreciative  tone  of  the  book  is  one  of  its 
chief  attractions.  The  sweet,  aerial  and  dainty 
sketches  are  the  next.  An  artist’s  eye  has  set 
the  pose  and  the  perspective  for  every  one  of 
them.  A  most  pleasing  as  well  as  an  instruc¬ 
tive  book,  crammed  with  attractive  matter- 
(Little,  Brown,  Boston.  $2.) 

An  American  with  Lord  Roberts,  by  Julian 
Ralph,  special  war  correspondent  to  the  Daily 
Mail.  This  volume  is  the  complement  of  To¬ 
wards  Pretoria,  by  the  same  author.  It  con¬ 
tains  material  which  was  not  included  in  the 
author’s  journal  of  correspondence  and  which 
has  never  been  published  anywhere.  It  is  the 
report  of  an  extremely  intelligent  observer  en¬ 
dowed  with  American  goud  all-around  sense 
and  American  love  of  fair  play  and  the  real 
troth  of  things.  He  writes  on  a  basis  of  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  and  in  an  interesting,  vivid 
style,  and  is  both  a  good  observer  and  a  good 
reporter.  (Stokes.  $1.50.) 

P'>or  Boys’  Chances,  in  Altemos’s  Toung  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Library,  by  John  Habberton,  author  of 
Helen’s  Babies,  is  one  of  the  very  best  books 
of  its  class  for  young  readers.  The  author 
has  done  well  what  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  do 


welL  He  has  found  a  subject  which  is  capable 
of  endless  illustration  without  becoming  tire¬ 
some.  He  has  worked  out  of  it  a  general  sub¬ 
ject  which  binds  all  bis  separate  examples  to¬ 
gether  in  one.  He  has  selected  and  arranged 
a  series  of  short  life  stories  of  men  and  events 
that  young  readers  will  never  tire  of,  and  then 
he  has  told  his  stories  so  as  to  hold  his  point 
up  vividly  on  every  page  without  preaching  or 
moralizing  and  in  a  telling  way.  (Henry  Al- 
temns  Company,  Philadelphia.  60  cents. ) 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  o^  Cooking, 
Text-Book  of  Houeehold  Science  for  use  in 
Schools,  by  Mary  E.  Williams,  Supervisor  of 
Cooking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  Katharine 
Rolston  Fisher,  formerly  teacher  in  these 
schools.  This  manual  has  the  great  recommen¬ 
dation  of  starting  with  the  elements  of  the 
subject  and  advancing  to  the  complex  by  easy 
and  natural  steps.  It  is  thoroughly  laid  out 
and  done  by  an  author  equally  accomplished 
in  theory  and  practice.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  working  drawings  and  diagrams,  has  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  domestic  life  con¬ 
stantly  in  view,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  a 
most  useful  aid  in  school  work,  and  in  train¬ 
ing  girls  and  women  for  domestic  responsibility. 

( Macmillan.  $i . ) 

Betsy  Ross,  by  Chauncey  O.  Hotchkiss.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  spirited  romances  of  an  his¬ 
torical  character  we  have  recently  read.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  Dry  Tortngas,  where  the 
Prologue  of  the  book  greets  us,  to  the  quiet 
homes  of  Quakers  in  old  Philadelphia,  but  the 
story  develops  itself  cleverly  and  the  reader 
soon  finds  the  clue.  Betsy  Boss  as  Betsy  Ross 
does  not  appear  until  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  page,  but  as  Betsy  Griscom  she 
enlivens  and  sweetens  the  story  from  the  first. 
The  characters  in  the  book  are  varied  and  well 
drawn,  the  historical  background  is  well  done. 

Washington  as  always  appears  with  an  aure¬ 
ole  over  his  head,  while  over  Arnold  the  shadow 
is  already  falling.  The  story  of  the  inception 
of  the  fiag  is  interesting,  and  we  are  sure  every 
one  who  reads  this  book  will  love  his  nation’s 
fiag  better  for  having  read  this  charming  tale 
of  its  fair  maker.  (Appleton.  $1.60.) 

The  Teachers’  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  by  F.  N.  Pelonbet  D.D. 
This  new  commentary  on  Matthew  is  justified 
by  its  special  character.  It  is  substantially  a 
first  step  towards  the  preservation  of  the  more 
general  and  more  permanent  features  of  the 
author’s  Select  Notes  on  the  International  Les¬ 
sons  in  an  enduring  form.  The  volume  comes 
into  no  comparison  with  critical  commentaries 
and  is  not  a  work  of  original  critical  value.  It 
is  prepared  for  students  whose  interest  is 
rather  piaotical  than  intellectual,  and  for  them 
it  presents  the  very  best  and  most  intelligent 
conclusions  in  the  simplest,  most  direct  and 
helpful  forms  and  with  copious  and  various 
illustrations  and  maps.  Close  attention  is  paid 
throughout  to  time,  place,  circumstances  and 
chronological  order.  It  contains  the  revised 
references  of  the  Oxford  Bible,  the  Oxford 
Bible  maps,  and  where  the  Authorized  and  the 
Revised  differ,  both  readings  are  given  in  the 
text  in  smaller  type,  the  one  above  the  other. 
Greek  words  are  occasionally  given  where 
they  contain  meanings  or  suggestions  likely 
to  be  lost  in  English.  A  clear  and  simple  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  Gospel  is  followed  out  through 
the  whole  book,  and  lastly  the  commentary  is 
published  in  fine  form  and  printed  from  excel¬ 
lent  type.  (Oxford  University  Press,  Ameri¬ 
can  Branch,  91  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. ) 

The  Scribner’s  new  “Authentic  Edition” 
of  The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens  in  Twenty -one 
Volumes  is  now  carried  forward  two  steps  by 
the  publication  of  Bleak  House,  Volume  XI. 
and  of  Little  Dorrit,  Volume  XII.  The  edition 


is  well  printed  from  good  readable  type  and 
fully  illustrated.  ($1.60  per  volume  ) 

The  Slavery  of  our  Times,  by  Leo  Tolstoi. 
This  volume  which  has  recently  been  translated 
by  Oylmer  Maude  and  put  on  the  American 
market  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
goes  more  deeply  into  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  cf  Count  Tolstoi's  political  and  social 
theory  than  anything  he  has  published.  His 
doctrine  is  of  non-resistance  and  in  this  book 
he  attempts  to  show  how  this  principle  of  non- 
resistance  is  related  tc  economic,  social  and 
political  life.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.25.) 

Reasons  for  Faith  in  Christianity,  with  Answers 
to  Hypercriticism,  by  John  McDowell  Leavitt 
D.D.,  LL  D.  This  book  is  unequal  in  execu¬ 
tion  and  value.  The  author  sees  his  points 
vividly  and  states  them  strongly.  He  does  not 
always  see  as  clearly  the  points  in  the  opposite 
case.  His  argument,  for  example,  on  the  reason 
for  the  non-soientific  character  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  is  an  example  of  cogent  strength. 
His  argument  against  the  development  theory 
slips  up  in  the  first  statement  of  fundamental 
fact.  Strength  and  weakness  follow  each  other 
through  the  book,  though  its  general  conclu¬ 
sions  are  strong  and  its  purpose  and  aim  com¬ 
mand  respect  and  appreciative  sympathy. 
(Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.25.) 

John  Charity,  by  Horace  Annesley  Vaoheel. 
Some  stories  begin  in  Europe  and  end  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Some  reverse  the  ordtr  and  end  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Some  are  laid  on  the  East  coast  of  North 
America,  some  on  the  West  coast  of  South 
America.  Some  begin  in  England  and  end  in 
South  Africa.  This  book  begins  in  England 
and  ends  in  Alta,  Oal.  There  is  about  the 
usual  proprtion  of  lovers,  villains,  entrancing 
maidens,  old  sailors  and  Indians,  all  of  whom 
indulge  in  their  usual  occupations  and  but  for 
a  nice  description  of  Oalifornia  in  the  early 
forties,  it  dues  not  differ  from  a  hundred  other 
books.  ( Dod,  Mead.  $1. 60. ) 


We  note  also  Littell’s  Living  Age  for  the 
month,  and  the  always  enterprising  Converted 
Catholic. 

The  June  Atlantic  will  have  a  paper  on  The 
Opportunity  of  the  Small  College,  by  Herbert 
W.  Horwill  of  Oxford. 

Among  its  many  interesting  and  important 
papers.  The  Yale  Rfview  for  the  current  month 
contains  one  by  William  R.  Bailey  on  the 
Personal  Budgets  of  Unmarried  Persons,  which 
deserves  the  most  thoughtful  attention. 

The  Saturday  Times  copies  from  The  Academy 
a  few  amusing  mixed  metaphors:  “Yon  are 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  that  will 
be  a  weight  cn  your  necks  all  the  rest  of  your 
days;”  “The  young  men  of  Engand  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Empire,  we  must  train  that 
backbone  and  bring  it  to  the  front;”  “Even 
if  yon  carried  these  peddling  little  reforms,  it 
would  only  be  like  a  fiea  bite  in  the  ocean.” 

Biblia,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search,  published  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  deserves 
more  attention  than  we  have  betn  able  to  give 
it.  The  number  before  us  discusses  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  ethnology,  literature,  religion,  epigraphy, 
geography  and  languages  with  critical  point 
and  scholarly  ability.  It  is  the  official  medium 
for  publishing  communications  of  the  Palistine, 
Egyptian  and  Archaeological  Survey  Funds. 

Senor  Philippe  Bunan-Varilla,  former  Engi¬ 
neer  in-Chief  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  vigorous  pamphlet  with  maps  and 
diagrams,  his  argument  against  the  Niaragua 
route  in  a  series  of  professional  ocnferences 
before  merchants,  engineers,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  and  the  Princeton 
University.  (Putnam’s.) 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  have  pub¬ 
lished  in  Five  Years  of  My  Life,  the  salient 
points  of  the  Dreyfus  Diary  when  on  Devil’s 
Island.  It  is  the  poor  victim’s  own  story  of 
what  he  was  made  to  suffer. 
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TKe  Religious 
Press 

Th/B  Examiner  has  this  sympathetic  reference 
to  one  whom  all  continne  to  lament : 

Dr.  Babcock’s  ministry  in  New  York  has 
had  few  parallels.  His  success  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  instantaneons,  for  from  the 
first  bis  charch  was  thronged  with  people 
every  Sunday.  Indeed,  his  reception,  each 
Sunday,  was  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
ovation,  yet  there  was  nothing  sensational  in 
either  his  preaching  or  his  methods.  It  was 
his  brilliant  intellectual  gifts,  his  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  fascinating  personality,  his  genuine 
manliness,  his  deep  sympathy  and  his  sweet 
and  noble  spirit,  that  drew  the  people  and  held 
their  rapt  attention.  In  its  brevity  and  bril¬ 
liancy  his  ministry  recalls  that  of  Kingman 
Nott,  and  his  end  was  likewise  a  tragedy,  al¬ 
beit  a  far  sadder  cne.  Dr.  Babcock’s  last  ser¬ 
mon  to  his  congregation  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  his  dramatic  rendering,  at  the 
close,  of  the  swan  songs  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  seemed  almost  prophetic  of  his 
death.  His  family  and  the  churches  be  has 
served  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
people  in  this  dark  hour  of  sorrow. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  has 
its  own  way  of  preparing  its  city  readers  for 
the  more  natural  and  less  artistic  singing  they 
are  likely  to  hear— some  of  them— while  in 
pursuit  of  rest  and  recreation  in  the  back  coun¬ 
try: 

The  birds  have  a  sunrise  meeting  every  day 
in  the  large  holly  tree  at  the  back  of  our  home. 
They  have  all  returned  from  the  orange  groves, 
and  are  busy  with  their  nest-builuing  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  places.  But  the  first  thing  they  do  each 
day  is  to  have  a  song  service  in  the  close  foli¬ 
age  of  the  old  tree.  There  axe  so  many  of 
them,  and  they  sing  so  many  various  songs 
that  it  would  be  jarring  and  discordant  if  it 
were  not  so  free  and  natural  and  joyful.  They 
are  not  quarreling,  but  with  one  consent  are 
telling  each  other  and  the  world  how  happy 
they  are  in  the  dewy  brightness  of  the  new 
morning. 

We  do  not  know  that  they  meet  with  the 
purpose  of  calling  ns  from  slumber,  but  there 
is  no  folding  of  the  arms  to  sleep  with  that 
happy  choir  rehearsing  for  the  day.  They  will 
not  go  about  their  building  of  bests  until  they 
have  sung  out  the  happiness  of  their  hearts. 
No  doubt  they  work  better  for  the  meeting 
and  the  song.  No  doubt  the  day  will  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  day,  and  the  nests  the  better  bnilded  for 
this  morning  hour  of  peace  and  praise.  So 
we  rub  our  eyes,  and  listen  to  their  mingled 
songs,  and  wish  them  well. 

We  have  heard  siniging  in  the  churches  some¬ 
times  that  was  almost  as  much  without  tune ; 
and  to  some  ears  it  was  a  jargon  of  discordant 
sounds,  without  harmony  or  melody.  Yet 
sometimes  we  have  been  in  the  humor  to  like 
it.  It  seemed  the  free  expression  of  many 
trustful  and  joyful  hearts.  Without  art  or 
grace,  or  any  artificial  training,  almost  with¬ 
out  the  semblance  of  music,  it  was  yet  the 
unrestrained  rejoicing  of  a  great  company  that 
knew  the  love  of  God.  They  were  one  body, 
and  with  many  voices  they  sang  the  one  song ; 
and  work  came  easier  and  care  was  lighter, 
and  hope  was  more  nndimmed  and  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  morning  of  God. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  S. 
0.,  remarks  that  its  Kentucky  brethren  have 
gone  whole-souled  into  the  co-operation  plan 
with  the  Northern  Church.  It  continues: 

We  congratulate  them  upon  their  action. 
It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Synod  and  it 
will  draw  the  two  churches  into  a  closer  fel¬ 
lowship  and  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other. 

We  hope  that  the  Southern  Assembly  will 
unanimously  approve  the  step  and  that  no  ob¬ 
stacles  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
pletest  co-operation.  Will  not  the  Northern 
brethren  in  Florida  also  unite  with  us  and  do 
their  part  towards  establishing  the  new  Ala- 
bama-Florida  Presbyterian  College  and  affili¬ 
ated  schools?  In  Texas  also  there  is  room  for 
oo-operation.  And  then  when  all  is  done  along 
the.line  of  educational  co-operation  we  will 
wait  for  the  ultra  conservative  Observer,  S. 


W.  Presbyterian  and  Standard  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  next? 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  reference  to 
the  medium  cult,  which,  so  far  as  known  in 
this  country,  took  its  rise  in  the  Fox  family 
about  fifty  years  ago: 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago  spiritualism 
boasted  of  milliot's  of  adherents  in  this  country. 
We  stated  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  it  had 
been  reduced  to  insignificance,  and  were  charged 
with  ignorance.  Recently  a  “grand  mass  con¬ 
vention  of  spiritualists  and  liberalists  was  held 
in  this  city.  ’  ’  The  president  of  the  National 
Spiritualists’  Association  and  the  editor  of  the 
official  organ  made  speeches  on  the  first  day. 
The  president  declared  that  he  bad  made  a  tour 
of  twenty-one  states  of  the  Union,  visiting 
the  spiritualist  organizations,  and  found  them 
in  a  bad  way.  “Where  there  were  large  and 
vigorous  societies  there  are  now  only  empty 
shells.’’  The  editor  of  the  official  organ  at 
the  next  meeting  said :  “Unless  yon  get  to¬ 
gether  and  settle  your  petty  differences  among 
yourselves  yon  will  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Yon  have  soaked  too  long  in  the  ooze 
of  your  own  littleness.  Awake,  lest  yon  be 
overwhelmed  in  your  sleep.  ’’  The  most  miser¬ 
able  manifestatiors  took  place  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  in  no  degree  above  those  of  Indians 
or  Hottentots.  Spiritualism  is  a  phase  of  su¬ 
perstition  of  which  frauds  take  advantage.  All 
its  real  phenomena,  and  some  of  these  sure  ex¬ 
traordinary,  can  be  accounted  for  without  as¬ 
suming  the  action  of  disembodied  spirits.  But 
it  will  rise  and  fall  in  proportion  as  thereis  lit¬ 
tle  or  more  success  to  other  current  supersti¬ 
tions.  _ 

The  Independent  discriminates  the  high 
qualities  and  charm  of  the  late  Brick  Ohnrch 
pastor : 

Dr.  Babcock  was  in  his  foriy-third  year,  yet 
he  was  already  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
preachers.  As  pastor  of  the  Brown  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Ohurch  of  Baltimore,  he  first  be¬ 
came  marked,  and  when  he  left  that  charge  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  he  shared  with 
Cardinal  Gibbons  the  honor  of  being  Baltimore’s 
most  influential  citizen.  When  Dr.  van  Dyks 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Erick  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  in  this  city,  about  two  years  ago, 
to  accept  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at 
Princeton.  Dr.  Babcock  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  bis  place  only  because  he  felt  that  New 
York’s  peculiar  claims  could  not  be  put  aside. 
His  success  here  was  instantaneous.  The 
Brick  Church  was  fllled  at  every  service:  hun¬ 
dreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors ;  there 
was  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  pews. 

What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  this  man’s  suc¬ 
cess?  It  was  simply  this:  He  listened  inter¬ 
estedly  to  what  others  said ;  they,  therefore, 
listened  to  htm  He  helped  others ;  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  helped  him.  He  loved;  therefore, 
he  was  loved.  To  this  should  be  added  a  most 
remarkable  personal  oharm,  a  simple  but  pas¬ 
sionate  eloquence,  and  that  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  comes  from  the  loving  study  of 
Christ’s  life.  In  special  oharaoteristios  he  was 
versatile.  As  a  thinker,  a  preacher,  a  con- 
verser,  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  athlete,  he  was 
endowed  with  unusual  but  not  pre-eminent 
talents.  His  genius,  however,  consisted  in  a 
rare  and  indeflnable  magnetic  personality, 
whose  essence  was  Christian  character.  His 
influence,  therefore,  was  mostly  gained  by 
direct  contact  with  men.  Every  one  felt  this 
who  saw  or  heard  him,  though  the  nature  of 
this  Influence  might  not  be  analyzed.  He  did 
not  affect  much  the  petticoat  ritual  of  ecclesi- 
asticism;  he  dressed  more  like  a  business  man 
than  a  clergyman  In  theology  he  was  ortho¬ 
dox  of  the  liberal-conservative  type,  but  he 
never  bad  much  care  of  creeds.  He  was  a 
leader  of  men,  not  a  Moderator  of  a  General 
Assembly. 

What  the  Christian  pulpit  has  lost  in  bis 
death  can  never  be  known,  for  he  died  in  the 
uncompleted  power  of  a  pure  manhood.  But 
there  are  no  fractured  columns  in  God’s  ceme¬ 
teries.  _ 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  notices  the  present 
healthy  footing  of  (he  Salvation  ^krmy  here  in 
America,  and  also  at  its  home  in  Great  Britain, 
where  its  now  aged  leader  maintains  the  fight 
with  undaunted  front : 

Although  the  organization  lost  much  of  its 
popularity  by  the  way  in  which  its  former 
leaders  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth  were  treated  a  few  years 
since  by  the  English  authorities,  we  are  glad 


to  know  that  its  work  has  continued  success¬ 
fully  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  adherents. 
It  has  become  incorporated,  by  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  very  autocratic  methods  so  objection¬ 
able  to  Americans  have  been  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied.  A  very  notable  and  most  praiseworthy 
feature,  which  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  the  Army,  is  the  very  full  balance  sheet 
which  is  presented  in  the  pamphlet,  Silver- 
Lined  Clouds.  This  exhibit  of  its  financial 
operations  is  formally  certified  to  by  public 
accountants,  and  is  a  feature  which  has  been 
imitated  by  some  other  religions  organizations, 
and  one  which  should  be  followed  by  all  so¬ 
cieties  which  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds. 

Every  friend  of  General  Booth  and  of  his 
cause  (says  the  Recorder’s  London  correspond¬ 
ent)  were  overjoyed  at  the  vigorous  way  in 
which  he  dealt  with  The  Social  Work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Tuesday.  His  hair  and  the  long  beard  which 
flows  down  over  his  crimson  jersey,  are  very 
white;  but  he  can  hardly  have  been  capable 
of  greater  force  of  speech  when  he  founded  the 
Army,  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  meanwhile 
he  has  labored  so  that  he  can  say  that  the  flag 
is  now  flying  in  forty-seven  different  countries 
and  colonies,  where  there  are  altogether  7,400 
separate  self-managing  and  very  largely  self- 
supporting  societies.  General  Booth  rose  with 
a  large  bundle  of  notes  in  his  band,  but  con¬ 
fessed  at  the  outset  that  he  could  get  on  better 
without  them.  So  he  pot  them  away,  and  the 
facts  and  figures  with  which  his  speech  abounded 
were  all  given  from  memory.  He  managed  to 
make  himself  heard  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

TOURING  THE  HOUT  UAND. 

Prof.  Geosge  Adam  Smith,  together  with 
some  half-dozen  students  of  the  Glasgow  U. 
F.  Ohnrch  Oolleges  have  started  on  a  tour  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  party  contemplates  a 
careful  study  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Jor¬ 
dan  Valley,  Galilee  and  Damascus.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  tour  is  principally  in  order 
to  obtain  data  for  Professor  Smith’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  book.  Readers  of  his  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  will  know  what  to  expect 
from  one  whose  clear  and  lucid  style  is  so  well 
combined  with  zeal  for  religion  pure  and  un¬ 
defiled.  _ 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  PATRIARCH. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Killen  D.D.  Professor  and 
President  of  the  Assembly’s  College  at  Belfast, 
Ireland,  was  still,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
six,  able  to  preside  at  the  recent  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  College.  During  the  reign  of 
George  III.  he  was  a  student  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  ministry.  One  year  after  the 
accession  of  George  IV.  he  entered  College. 
When  William  IV.  became  King  he  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation, 
and  shortly  after  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne  be  began  his  connection  with  the  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  has  served  so  long  and  faith¬ 
fully.  The  “dead-line”  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  effect  in  Ireland. 


THE  INDIAN  CENSUS. 

The  first  figures  of  the  census  are  at  hand 
and  tell  all  too  plainly  the  awful  inroads  plague 
and  famine  have  made.  Five  of  the  British 
provinces  and  seven  native  states  report  an 
actual  decrease  from  the  figures  of  1891,  and 
of  the  other  provinces  Lower  Burma  alone  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent.  All  other 
territories  give  a  smaller  percentage,  Mysore 
reporting  an  increase  of  only  12  per  cent. 
Curiously  enough,  the  British  prorinoes  re¬ 
port  a  total  increase  of  4.44  per  cent,  and  the 
native  states  a  total  decrease  of  4.84  per  cent. 
The  total  for  the  British  provinces  is  281,085,- 
000,  and  for  the  native  states  68, 181,000,  a  grand 
total  of  291,236,000,  against  the  1891  figures  o^ 
287,817,000.  When  it  is  known  that  in  the  1901 
totals  there  are  included  two  territories  not 
counted  in  1891,  which  are  returned  as  having 
a  population  of  2,438,000,  the  total  net  gain 
for  the  twenty-eight  states  included  in  the  1891 
census  is  shown  to  be  only  1,481,000,  and  thus 
some  idea  is  given  of  the  awful  loss  of  life 
during  the  last  decade. 
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for  new  or  additional  pnblioations,  tracts, 
booklets,  or  cards.  Any  money  that  the  read¬ 
ers  of  I'he  Evangelist  may  be  willing  to  con- 
tribnte'to  meet  the  expense  of  providing  and 
distributing  this  literature  will  be  sacredly 
dsTOted  thereto. 

Donations' for  this  purpose  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  American 
Tract  Society,  160  Natsan  street.  New  York. 


MEXICO. 

The  Government  of  our  sister  Republic  the 
United  Mexican  States  has  erected  in  the  Pan- 
Americon  Grounds  an  attractive  building  of  two 
stories,  occupying  the  ground  space  of  60  feet  by 
40  feet,  which  contains  the  Mining  Exhibit  of 
this  Republic.  This  Pavilion  has  cost  about 
15  ,000,  gold.  Besides,  Mexico  has  had  assigned 
3,000 square  feet  in  Agriculture;  3000  in  Forestry; 
2,000  in  Hortculture;  3000  in  Manufactures, 
and  2000  in  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

The  Southern  quadrant  of  the  Ethnological 
building  is  devoted  to  this  exhibit,  while 
the  eastern  quadrant  are  side  [by  side,  the 
exhibits  from  the  other  Southern  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  appointed  the 
following  commissioners: — Senor  Ingeniero  Don 
Albino  R.  Nuncio,  Chief  of  the  second  Section  of 
of  the  Department  of  Fomento  of  Mexico,  as 
chief  of  the  Mexican  Commission ;  Senor  Ingen¬ 
iero  Don  Rosendo  Sandova,  Commissioner  for 
Ethnology;  Senor  Ingeniero  Don  Louro  Viadas, 
Commissioner  I  for  Forestry;  Senor  Don  Max 
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I  Mt  dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  We  notice  in  yonr 
iune  of  the  2Sd  inst.  the  letter  from  Professor 
Martin  respecting  the  needed  provision  for 
some  spiritnal  work  among  the  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  people  who  will  attend  the  Pan-American 
Exhibition  at  Buffalo.  • 

Professor  Martin  has  been  over  that  ground 
with  ns  several  times.  We  are  doubtless  to 
have  a  great  many  of  oar  newly  made  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  speaking  strange  langnages— Eu¬ 
ropean,  Asiatic,  other  than  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  the  provision  that  shonld  be  made 
is  not  for  one,  bat  all  these  people. 

We  have  in  band  many  tracts  and  booklets 
that  are  especially  adapted  to  meet  this  want, 
and  have  not  been  nnmindfnl  of  it. 

We  have  made  appeals  to  a  number  of  onr 
friends.  We  have  not  as  yet  received  mnoh 
money  for  this  purpose,  bnt  it  will  be  onr 
great  pleasnre  to  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  distributing  this  literature  so  far  as  we 
have  the  means  to  do  it. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  considerable  outlay 


Chabert,  Commission  for  Fine  Arts;  Senor  Don 
Jesus  M.  Nuncio,  Commissioner  for  Agriculture, 
Senor  Don  Juan  D,  Fleury,  Commissioner  for 
Mines  ;Senor  Don  EnriqueGaribay,  and  Senor  Don 
Albert  McDowell,  Commissioner  for  Horticulture. 
The  Exposition  Management  has  arranged  every 
thing  in  order  that  the  Cotapany  of  mounted 
“Rurales"  and  the[Martial  Band, 'sent  by  Mexico, 
be  duly  qiiartered'in  the  Pan-American  Grounds. 
The  Mexican  Government  has  appointed  as 


Women  Managers.  Senora  Dona  Laura  Smith  de 
Mariscal,  and  Senora  Dona  Maria  Cans  de 
Limantour.  The  Mexican  Government  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieut. -Col.  Don  Enrique  Mondragon. 
2d  Captain  Don  Victor  Hernandez-Cobarrubias 
and  Lieut.  Don  Francisco  Narvaes  to  inspect  as 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  Artillery  Corps, 
the  Special  exhibit  or  Ordnance,  War  Materials 
and  Naval  Equipments,  are'in  a  special  build¬ 
ing. 


m 


•  THE  CUTLER  CHAPEL— CANTON,  CHINA. 

Albert  A-  Fulton- 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  Theodore  Ouyler 
Ohapel  in  Canton,  China,  is  not  only  the  finest 
Protestant  building  of  its  kind  in  that  city, 
but  it  is  also  a  standing  proof  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Gospel. 

The  origin  of  the  ohapel  was  a  small  dark 
shop,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  fifty 
persons.  It  was  the  only  available  and  desir¬ 
able  room  in  the  Western  suburbs  of  Canton. 
We  began  with  seven  members  Dr.  Mary 
Fulton  opened  a  small  dispensary  for  women, 
and  twice  n  week  the  women  came  for  medi¬ 
cine,  and  a  faithful  Bfble  woman  set  forth  the 
great  truths  of  salvation.  In  less  than  two 
years  we  had  filled  the  little  room,  and  we 
rented  the  shop  next  door,  and  made  doors  in 
the  partition,  and  put  the  men  on  one  side  and 
the  women  on  the  other  side,  and  after  another 
two  years’  work  of  preaching  and  healing  we 
had  filled  both  rooms. 

The  brethren  said  “we  most  build.”  The 
next  Sabbath  we  opened  a  subscription  book, 
and  raised  over  91,000.  We  found  a  fine  site  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Chinese 
gave  a  site  worth  nearly  $3,000  to  Dr.  Mary 
Fulton,  and  part  of  this  site  was  purchased  by 
the  church  for  the  new  chapel.  The  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  came  to  our  help,  and  gave  us 


$1,000,  and  other  friends  gave  us  some  help, 
and  in  May  the  building  was  dedicated,  and 
was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  on  the  part 
of  all  Christians  in  Canton.  The  ohapel  was 
crowded, [and  about  seven  hundred  were  pres¬ 
ent.*  The  upper  part  of  the  ohapel  is  need  for 
Sabbath[servioe,  while  the  lower  part  contains 
the  Pierson  Dispensary  and  large  Christian  En- 
dea^ror  room.  The  cost  of  building  and  ground 
was  abont  $11,000,  silver. 

The  Pierson  Dispensary  is  the  finest  in  the 
city,  and  was  furnished  by  the  generosity  of 
Miss  Pierson  of  New  York.  Ont  of  the  little 
dark  room  and  the  handful  of  members  has 
grown  this]  strong  church  with  nearly  two 
hundred  members,  and  with  an  equipment  that 
will  have  a  mighty  infiuence  in  the  wealthiest 
and  most  infinential  city  in  the  Provinces. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  first  hospital,  exclusively 
for  women,  is  to  be  built  soon  on  ground  ad¬ 
joining  the  Cnyler  Chapel.  This  woman’s  hos¬ 
pital  will  meet  a  desperate  need,  and  next  to 
being  a  physician  in  that  hospital,  I  envy  most 
the  person  who  can  contribute  to  that  work. 
That  hospital  will  be  built  almost  entirely  by 
a  few  members  in  Dr.  Gregg’s  chnrch,  and  we 
purpose  calling  it  the  Gregg  Hospital. 

We  make  no  appeal  for  funds  for  this  work, 
as  this  is  a  work  of  love  by  men  and  women 
who  need  no  urging  to  give.  One  noble  giver. 


who  will  not  permit  his  name  to  be  known, 
paid  down  $1,000,  and  that  strong  pillar  in  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  D.  W.  McWilliams, 
gave  $1,000,  and  other  devoted  friends  have 
contributed  nearly  $2, 000  to  help  purchase  land 
and  erect  suitable  buildings. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  Washington,  and 
saw  Mr.  Wn  Ting  Fang,  who  comes  from  a 
city  which  is  in  my  diocese.  He  expressed 
himself  as  being  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  medical  missionaries,  and  will 
head  a  subscription  to  help  furnish  the  Woman’s 
Hospital,  and  will  write  to  his  colleague,  the 
Chinese  Consul  in  New  York,  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  wealthy  Chinese  to  subscribe  to  this 
beneficent  work.  Thus  we  will  light  a  candle 
in  Canton  which  “By  the  grace  of  God  shall 
never  be  put  ont.  ”  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
be  optimistic  in  Mission  Cause  I 

WoosTKK,  Ohio. 

TWO  QUESTIONS. 

(Concluded.) 

A.  8.  Fiske,  D  D- 

Now,  if  the  great  thing  be  done  and  the  sonl 
has  come  into  the  domination  of  that  royal  “I 
most”  save,  the  “  llAat”  must  I  do  to  save, 
becomes  serious.  “Something”  is  settled  on, 
but  what  and  how?  Question  now  of  process, 
detail,  subject,  method,  time  and  place.  Sound 
judgment,  now;  reason,  tact,  tenderness,  wis¬ 


dom  I  This  is  a  serious  business  and  delicate 
withal.  Sonl-fnrnishings  are  more  delicate 
than  most  fragile  china.  The  proverbial  “bull 
in  a  china-shop”  were  pmdenoe  itself  in  com¬ 
parison  with  reckless  ramping  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  a  human  sonl.  No  wild  rushes 
now  I  No  vagrant,  whimsical  or  violent  spasms  I 
No  mde,  lawless  and  mis-direoted  zeal  I  No 
.sensnons  and  hysterical  violence!  “Wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves”  most  they  be 
who  would  win  souls.  There  must  be  no  pride 
or  self-will  abont  it,  no“Bee-what-great-things 
I-have-done”  spiirt  in  the  work.  First  of  all 
they  who  “must”  save  will  quietly  dedicate 
themselves  wholly  to  find,  know  and  do  the 
simple  will  of  God.  They  are  not  their  own, 
nor  is  the  work  they  undertake  theirs.  They 
are  mere  servants  sent  on  Christ’s  errands. 
They  are  not  to  run  except  they  be  sent.  They 
are  not  to  please  or  glorify  themselves,  but 
him. 

Then  they  are  to  seek  of  him  direction. 
Whither  and  to  whom  shall  I  carry  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  grace  and  love?  Get  possessed  by  this 
divine  “1  most,  ”  then  ask  divine  direction, 
and  it  will  not  be  an  hour  before  that  direction 
will  come.  Some  soul  will  be  impressed  on 
your  care.  That  will  be  the  Spirit’s  guidance. 
Act  on  it.  Follow  it.  Never  fail.  Make  no 
excuses,  delays,  refusals.  Following  that  gnid- 


anoe  is  the  way  of  increasing  spiritual  life. 
Refusal  of  it  is  the  way  of  separation  from  God 
and  decay  of  life,  the  way  of  worthlessness  in 
service.  Never  let  the  impression  that  yon 
ought  to  seek  ont  some  sonl  for  Christ  go  un¬ 
heeded.  He  would  not  let  that  impression 
come  upon  yon  if  he  knew  that  you  would 
heed  it  to  hnrt  of  that  one  or  of  yourself  some 
sonl !  Then  ask  a  message  and  go ! 

Go,  but  go  not  relying  on  yonr  own  wit, 
wisdom  or  power,  but  only  on  him  who .  has 
sent  you.  He  is  to  do  the  work  of  this  salva¬ 
tion.  Yon  cannot  do  it.  He  will  go  with  yon. 
Take  him  with  yon  and  yonr  saving  work  will 
be  but  to  get  him  front  to  front  with  the  sonl 
he,  through  yonr  agency,  will  redeem.  Or  the 
other  way  of  putting  it  is  precisely  the  same 
thing,  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
he  will  through  your  work  convince  of  sin, 
renew  the  heart  and  save. 

He  will  go  with  yon,  not  only,  but  before 
yon,  so  that  the  heart  to  which  yon  are  sent 
will  be  prepared  for  yonr  coming.  You  will 
meet  no  rebuff  nor  discourtesy.  That  sonl  will 
be  waiting  for  yon,  wondering,  likely,  why 
yon  have  not  come  before,  doubting,  perhaps, 
whether  yon  were  a  Christian  at  all  because 
yon  haven’t  come  before,  and  getting  now  his 
first  real  proof  that  yon  are  what  he  feels  to  be 
a  real  follower  of  the  Master.  Oh,  no,  he  may 
not  yield  at  yonr  first  voice  of  persuasion,  nor 
at  the  second,  nor  the  third.  It  may  well  enough 
be  that  yon  will  have  to  call  in  a  second  or  a 
third  co-worker  in  blessed  conspiracy  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  Master  wants,  so,  to  engage 
others  in  the  work.  It  may  take  years  to  wid 
that  man.  Yonr  faith  needs  the  testing. 
Yonr  genins  and  ingenuity  for  Christian  work 
need  development  by  all  sorts  of  obstruction 
and  difiSonlty  and  obstinacy  in  the  subjects  of 
yonr  efforts.  But,  being  dedicated  to  the  work 
of  the  Master,  having  asked  him  to  direct  yon, 
the  resulting  direction  of  yonr  thought  and 
heart  to  this  particular  sonl  may  be  taken  as¬ 
suredly  as  the  Spirit’s  commission  for  its  sav¬ 
ing.  If  so,  the  thing  can  be  done  and  done  by 
his  grace  through  yon.  So  be  tireless,  confi¬ 
dent  and  never  let  go  of  that  soul  nor  of  God  in 
its  behalf.  A  year,  ten  years,  twenty  years  are 
small  prices  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of  a  sonl 
—all  years,  to  the  last  gasp  of  life,  why  that 
may  be  the  gasping  of  an  effective  cry  like 
that  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  Cross.  Stndy 
well  the  Word  that  you  may  get  for  each  whom 
yon  are  seeking  to  save  the  precise  message  for 
him.  Stndy  him  and  the  ways  by  which  he 
may  be  best  approached.  Get  into  closest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  in  his  surroundings,  training, 
habits,  tastes,  temptations,  motives  and  then 
expect  the  great  result ;  and  press  for  it.  Be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ample  power  and  the  infinite  good¬ 
will  to  subdue  the  stoutest  to  himself.  The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.  The 
toughest  fight  is  often  just  before  surrender. 
A  College  Professor  was  once  driven  in  despair 
from  the  room  of  a  student  who  had  furiously 
resented  and  repelled  his  kindly  efforts.  He 
went  home  almost  heart-broken  and  said  to  bis 
wife  ' '  Poor  Blank  I  He  is  a  hopeless  case,  ’  ’ 
and  then  he  told  her  of  the  bitter  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  repulse  he  had  met.  She  said,  ‘  ‘  That  is 
not  like  him.  The  poor  fellow  is  pressed  al¬ 
most  past  resistance  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
so  resists  with  a  fury  that  is  almost  overcome. 
She  was  wise.  The  Spirit  won;  and  that 
“poor  fellow”  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  preach¬ 
ing  the  unsearchable  riches  I  Individual  efforts 
for  particular  souls,  at  the  bands  of  those  who 
have  become  possessed  by  this  sacred  “I-must- 
save”  passion  of  the  Christ-like,  are  the  way 
of  the  world’s  salvation.  Special  methods  are 
of  but  secondary  importance.  All  varieties  of 
simple  or  ingenious  method  will  avail  or  be 
useless  according  to  the  pressure  of  that  great 
“Woe  is  me,”  if  I  do  not  seek  to  save.  If  “1 
must,  ’  ’  and  go  on  saving  errands,  looking  unto 
God,  I  shall  win  crowns  and  sit  enthroned 
with  the  King  and  like  him  at  the  long  last; 
and  with  me  shall  come  np  to  their  glory  from 
all  generations  of  future  time  blessed  troops 
of  the  redeemed  through  my  service.  It  is 
worthwhile.  I“mnst.  ” 
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SUNDAY  JUNE  9.  1901. 

JESUS  APPEARS  TO  PAUL. 

Saal  of  TarsDB  is  porhaps  the  most  intereat- 
ing  figure  in  all  history.  Not  only  do  his  in¬ 
tense  personality,  his  wonderful  power,  his 
unique  genius,  his  epoch-making  work,  set 
him  apart  from  all  others  of  the  great  ones  of 
earth  and  give  him  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the 
affections  of  men ;  the  secret  of  his  lasting  in- 
fiuence  is  the  secret  of  his  power  while  liring ; 
he  was  capable  of  entire  devotion  to  a  cause, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  blameless  life.  Deeply  as 
he  came  to  deplore  his  inward  sinfulness,  he 
never  once  owned  to  outward  irregularities. 
From  his  youth  up  he  had  been  pure  and  zeal¬ 
ous  of  good  works.  It  is  a  circumstance  too 
striking  to  be  without  meaning,  that  when  God 
wanted  a  man  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
Jesus  had  begun  on  earth  he  chose  one  who 
was  free  from  outward  fault.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  Christianity  at  this  time  needed 
a  thinker  and  therefore  he  was  raised  up  to 
give  to  the  world  in  his  Epistles  “the  thoughts 
which  Christ  carried  away  from  earth  with 
him  unuttered,”  because  his  disciples  were 
not  then  '  ‘  able  to  bear  them.  ’  ’  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true :  but  no  man  could  have  thought 
the  thoughts  of  Jesus  after  him  but  one  who 
had  from  childhood  kept  up  the  struggle 
against  sin,  and  never  allowed  his  soul  to  be 
sullied  with  willing  transgression.  A  bad  man 
may  through  divine  grace  become  a  great  power 
for  good,  as  St.  Augustine  was ;  but  who  oan 
tell  what  St.  Augustine  might  have  been  bad 
his  early  life  been  free  from  open  sin?  The 
men  who  have  best  interpreted  God  to  men 
have  been  like  Paul  and  Luther  and  Galvin, 
men  of  a  blameless  life. 

Whether  Saul  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
or  not  is  a  mnoh-disonssed  question.  The  oas- 
nal  title,  a  young  man,  would  hardly  be  applied 
to  a  member  of  that  august  body,  yet  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  speaks  of  himself  as  taking  part  in  its 
deliberations  (Acts  xxvi.  10).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  his  zeal  in  disputing  with 
Stephen  (vi.  9),  and  in  overseeing  his  execution 
(vii.  58),  gained  him'an  election  to  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  and  this  is  very  possible. 

From  this  time  his  zeal  against  the  “men  of 
the  Way”  grew  hotter  and  more  furious.  He 
fairly  panted  with  intense  desire  to  make  thor¬ 
ough  work  of  suppressing  thi$  Way.  As  he 
heard  that  the  Christians  were  gaining  ground 
in  other  parts  (viii.  4),  he  felt  himself  called 
to  counterwork  them  there  also:  threalenings 
andtlaughter  (ix.  1,  see  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  10)  were 
only  an  outward  manifestation  of  the  determi¬ 
nation  that  had  become  his  very  life.  He  could 
not  but  volunteer  for  this  work. 


THE  LESSON. 

Acts  xxii.  6-16. 

Ck)LDEN  Text. — I  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision.— Acts  xxvi.  33. 

The  wonderful  story  of  what  occurred  on 
Paul’s  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  this  city 
is  three  times  repeated  in  the  book  of  Acts; 
not  with  “  discrepancies,  ”  but  with  precisely 
those  differences  which  arise  from  a  difference 
in  the  hearers.  Twice  the  story  is  told  by 
Paul  himself ;  on  the  occasion  from  which"onr 
lesson  is  drawn,  to  a  hostile  audience  before 
whom  he  wishes  to  justify  himself  that  they 
may  the  better  receive  bis  message,  and  again 
(ohap.  xxvi. )  to  a  King  whose  intelligence  as 
well  as  his  justice  and  wisdom  he  cannot  doubt 
but  whose  royal  patience  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  weary.  Luke  had  the  story  from  Paul, 
but  in  giving  it  in  chapter  ix.  he  does  not  give 


the  details  which  were  present  in  Paul’s  own 
mind.  Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  oc¬ 
currence  by  Paul’s  references  to  it  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  8,  and  Gal.  i.  13-16. 

Verse  6.  The  great  light,  which  as  Paul  was 
careful  to  point  out  (xxvi.  18)  was  so  brilliant 
as  to  be  appalling  at  noon  day,  was  surely  no 
natural  phenomenon  with  which  we  were  fa¬ 
miliar.  Its  effects  were  not  those  of  lightning. 
Saul’s  company  were  smitten  to  the  ground  by 
the  light;  in  the  account  given  by  Paul  to 
King  Agrippa,  the  doubt  that  the  King  would 
feel  whether  there  had  not  been  some  halluci¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  Saul  was  carefully  met 
by  this  statement  (xxvi.  14).  The  mob  on  the 
temple  stairs  (verse  7)  would  care  nothing 
about  it  and  Luke  (chapter  ix. )  knew  too  much 
to  raise  the  question. 

Verses  7,  8.  The  reason  why  this  lesson  is 
included  in  the  series  of  the  Life  of  Christ  ap¬ 
pears  in  these  two  verses.  This  was  one  of 
the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord.  Paul  al¬ 
ways  insisted  that  Jesus  bad  appeared  unto  him 
(1  Cor.xv.8).  Yet  the  very  fact  that  in  not  one 
of  the  three  accounts  is  it  said  that  Paul  actu¬ 
ally  saw  anything  except  the  great  light  gives 
room  for  the  question  whether  indeed  the 
church  has  yet  fully  apprehended  the  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  One 
thing  is  certain.  Saul  recognized  Jesus  in 
this  appearance,  whatever  its  character. 

Verse  9.  That  much  of  this  occurrence  was 
subjective  is  as  evident  from  this  verse  as  that 
not  all  of  it  was  so.  None  but  Saul  heard  the 
voice,  none  but  he  recognized  Jesus  in  the 
light,  yet  all  saw  indeed  the  light  and  were  afraid 
—awed,  perhaps  terrified. 

Verse  10.  The  suddenness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  Saul’s  conversion  is  shown  by  the  ac¬ 
count  in  chapter  ix.  (8-7).  He  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  the  real  meaning  of  his  persecution  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus ;  as  he  himself  says  in 
Phil.  ill.  12,  he  “was  apprehended,”  seized 
and  taken  into'possession  by  Jesus,  and  from 
this  time  his  obedience  was  unfaltering.  He 
had  but  to  know  the  things  that  were  appointed 
for  him  to  do,  and  nothing  could  hold  him  back. 

Verse  11.  For  the  glory  of  that  light,  which 
shone  upon  him  from  the  throne  of  God,  Saul 
was  blind  three  days  and  probably  a  sufferer 
all  his  life.  But  physical  ailments  were  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  torture  of  soul  which  must  have 
been  his  during  these  days  of  darkness  (ix.  9). 
Not  that  there  was  any  struggle  with  sin  or 
controversy  with  the  will  of  God;  but  the 
realization  of  the  love  against  which  he  had 
been  so  bitterly  contending  was  agony  indeed. 
The  germ  of  all  Paul’s  future  teachings  was 
given  to  him  in  those  hours  of  fasting  and 
darkness;  the  utter  insignificance  of  that  legal 
righteousness  which  he  had  so  longed  to  achieve, 
the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
were  what  be  learned  here. 

Verses  12-16.  His  physical  frame  could 
hardly  have  long  endured  such  agony.  It  was 
mercifully  ended  by  the  visit  of  one  Ananias, 
impelled  by  a  divine  message  to  go  to  him. 
How  the  communication  came  to  Ananias  we 
know  not ;  chapter  ix.  17  shows  that  more  was 
said  to  him  than  is  given  in  verse  11  of  that 
chapter. 

No  doubt  Saul  knew  Ananias  by  reputation, 
and  assuredly  Ananias  knew  all  about  Saul 
and  “how  much  evil  he  had  done.”  Paul 
himself  never  forgot  that  (1  Tim.  i.  18;  Acts 
xxii.  4,  xxvi.  19).  The  fact  that  Saul  held  a 
commission  from  the  Sanhedrin  would  have 
become  well  known  by  this  time. 

Ananias  must  have  been  startled  and  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  commission  to  announce  to  this 


persecutor  that  Jesus  himself  (the  1  of  chap.  ^ 
ix.  16  is  emphatic),  had  called  and  chosen  him 
to  carry  his  Gospel  even  to  “Gentiles  and 
Kings”  (vs.  16),  as  well  as  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  But  he  obeyed  the  divine  command 
and  at  once  by  his  address  Brother  Saul,  showed 
him  that  he  had  been  adopted  into  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  believers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  precisely  the 
method  of  the  recovery  of  Paul’s  sight.  He 
was  at  once  baptized,  like  all  the  early  con¬ 
verts,  without  further  instruction,  though 
“certain  days”  (ix.  19)  were  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  brethren  of  the  wondrous  change. 

That  Saul’s  admission  into  the  Church  should 
have  been  by  means  of  a  simple  brother  like 
Ananias  and  not  by  an  Apostle  is  significant 
and  most  important.  It  was  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary  that  he  should  everywhere 
and  always  be  recognized  as  commissioned  di¬ 
rectly  by  Jesus  himself. 


A  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

A  SYMPOSIUM  FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

The  great  Sabbath-school  anniversary  known 
as  “Children’s  Day”  will  be  kept  as  usual 
throughout  this  country  on  the  second  Sabbath 
in  June.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  its  ob-  * 
servanoe  is  almost  universal.  The  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work  every 
year  issue  special  programs  for  the  services 
of  the  day,  and  the  money  offerings,  which  for 
several  years  past  have  exceeded  |50,(XX)  annu¬ 
ally,  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school  Missions.  Among  the  great 
public  meetings  held  annually  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  General  Assembly,  not  the  least 
in  popular  interest  are  those  relating  to  this 
great  pioneer  work  of  the  Church.  The  mass 
meeting  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Music  on  May  18  on  this  subject  was  fully 
equal  to  any  in  previous  years,  both  as  to  the 
numbers  attending  and  the  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  evoked.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion : 

Where  to  Place  the  Imphasis. 

Rev.  James  A.  Worden,  D  D.,  LL.D. 

To  this  Assembly  this  afternoon  are  running 
mystic  chords  of  living  sympathy  from  all  the 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools  in 
this  land  and  from  over  the  seas  and  from  the 
whole  Church,  with  its  150,  (XK)  Sabbath-schools, 
its  1,500,000  officers  and  teachers  and  more 
than  1  2,000,000  of  scholars,  and  from  circles 
ever  widening,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Who  are  these?  At  a  glance  we  may  see 
that  many  of  them  are  men  of  intellectuality, 
culture,  persons  of  business  and  professional 
circles,  known  in  state,  society  and  Church.  If 
I  were  to  call  the  names  yon  would  hear  a  roll 
inscribed  with  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretaries  of  State,  Postmaster  Generals, 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  Governors,  Judges 
and  philanthropists,  without  number,  and 
thousands  of  men  of  acknowledged  trustworthi¬ 
ness  and  self  sacrificing  consecration,  and  what 
is  more  important  still,  of  multitudes  of  de¬ 
voted,  honorable  women.  To-day  the  words 
of  the-  Psalmist,  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm  and 
eleventh  verse,  are  fulfilled,  “The  Lord  giveth 
the  Word;  the  women  that  publish  the  tidings 
are  a  great  host.  ”  Nature  has  endowed  and 
grace  endued  these  women  with  specific  gifts 
for  the  Christian  nurture  of  the  young.  We 
gladly  acknowledge  that  they  out-number  ns 
two  to  one  in  this  work,  and  ont-teach  men 
manifold.  These  women  and  men  co-operate 
in  all  church  enterprises  and  help  sustain  all 
Christian  services.  They  perform  their  labor 
voluntarily  and  never  think  of  estimating  its 
financial  value.  What  woman  ever  thought  of 
converting  love  into  gold  and  silver?  But  we 
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may  do  It  for  them.  Reokoning  the  position 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  work  and  their 
qnalidoations,  reokoning  also  (he  strennonsness 
of  their  labors,  carrying  upon  their  hearts  the 
burden  of  sonls  every  day  of  every  week,  on 
the  average  for  twenty  years,  who  conld  esti¬ 
mate  the  labor's  money  worth  at  less  than  |1 
a  week — 152  a  year?  This  snm  mnltiplied  by 
1,600,000  gives  the  great  snm  of  178,000,000 
every  year  oontribntcd.  If  this  money  were 
aotnaliy  paid,it,woald  be  well  and  wisely  ex- 
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pended  for  their  labor  of  love,  their  patience 
of  hope,  their  throb  of  heart,  and  their  travail 
of  prayer,  for  their  honest  time  and  toil.  This 
important  object-lesson,  seventy-eight  millions 
of  dollars  annually  given,  may  enable  us  in  a 
measure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
school  work  (always  excepting  that  of  the 
ministry)  is  equivalent  to  all  other  works  of  the 
Church  combined.  The  whole  world  of  positiv¬ 
ists  and  of  unbelievers  may  well  be  challenged 
to  produce  in  all  their  labors  of  love  and  char¬ 
ity  for  two  thousand  yearrs  combined,  a  proof 
one- tenth  as  great  as  this  host  gives  of  their 
genuine  altruism. 

This  a(ternoon*nineteen  centuries  will  pass 
before  you  in  symbolism  and  in  story.  Search 
diligently  among  them.  1  challenge  yon  to 
produce  in  one  of  them  a  parallel  to  this  spec¬ 
tacle  of  this  host  of  Sabbath  -school  workers 
fronting  the  twentieth  century.  But  we  do 
not  glory  in  bigness  of  figures,  nor  in  conven¬ 
tions,  nor  in  loudness  of  profession.  We  be¬ 
lieve  rather  in  “the  arduous  greatness  of  things 
done.”  What  has  this  great  host  of  witnesses 
and  workers  accomplished? 

The  Great  Christian  Teachers, 

They  have  taught  the  Word  of  Ood.  They  have 
reinstated  the  teaching  of  the  Qospel  into  its 
divinely  ordered  place,  side  by  side  with  the 
preaching.  The  Bible  is  the  only  text-book 
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of  this  class.  This  host  has  stimulated  the 
publications  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  These  do  not  argue  about  the  Bible. 
They  show  its  meaning.  They  do  not  criticise 
the  Bible.  They  believe  it  and  teach  it.  De¬ 
spite  many  failures,  they  have  succeeded  in 
permeating  the  minds  of  millions  of  the  young 
vfith  Bible  truths.  Through  their  efforts  there 
is  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than 
ever  before.  They  have  stimulated  and  di¬ 
rected  the  memorizing  ofthe  Scripture,  despite 
the  weak  objection  of  doctrinaires  and  peda¬ 


gogues,  and  they  have  likewise  succeeded  in 
having  committed  to  memory  that  best  com¬ 
pendium  of  Bible  doctrine,  that  form  of  the 
sound  Word  which  has  fortified  thonsands  of 
our  hearts,  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 

Bulwark  of  Public  Morality. 

They  have  safe-guarded  the  morals  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  youth.  The  public  schools  which  are  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Nation’s  safety  have  been 
well  nigh  secularized.  But  this  host  of  teach¬ 
ers  has  permeated  the  minds  of  untold  millions 
with  the  ethical  ideas  and  ideals  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  more  than  reformed ;  they  have 
formed.  They  have  done  better  than  cure; 
they  have  prevented.  The  prevention  of  sin  is 
an  incalculable  blessing,  and  these  toilers  have 
prevented  uncounted  millions  of  youth  from 
acquiring  evil  habits.  By  their  instruction 
and  by  turning  the  holy  hours  into  delightful 
times,  they  have  erected  dikes  against  the 
current  fiood  of  Sabbath  desecration.  By  their 
teaching  they  have  done  more  for  temperance 
than  all  the  temperance  organizations  in  the 
world.  They  have,  through  their  instructions, 
done  more  for  public  morality  and  order  than 
all  police,  prisons  and  courts.  We  know  that 
the  enemies  of  Christ  know  the  force  of  this 
work,  when  we  see  Mormons,  anarchists,  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists,  starting  Sabbath  schools. 

Convemions. 

By  the  help  oj  the  Spirit  of  God  they  have  regen¬ 
erated  souls.  In  olden  times  in  Athens,  when 
the  audience  grew  weary,  and  attention  waned, 
there  was  one  word  which  the  orator  had  but 
to  utter  or  even  casually  mention,  which  would 
ever  arouse  new  life  and  enthusiasm.  That 
word  was  ' '  Marathon.  ’  ’  At  its  utterance,  a 
vision  wonld  flash  before  the  mind  of  every 
hearer,  of  the  victory  of  Miltiades*  over  the  Per 
sian  host.  There  is  one  word  which  has  bnt  to 
be  uttered  in  a  Presbyterian  Assembly,  and  it 
will  arouse  every  mind,  quicken  every  pnlse, 
and  stir  every  heart.  That  word  is  “Conver¬ 
sion.”  The  Sabbath-schools  of  this  country 
are  used  of  God  to  produce  every  year  800,  (XX) 
conversions.  Through  these  schools  Christ 
grants  every  year  one  hundred  Pentecosts.  Was 
ever  evangelism  more  divinely  endorsed? 

Builders  of  fburches 

These  workers  add  multitudes  to  the  church.  In 
thus  laboring,  they  act  as  helpers  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  parents,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
the  pastors.  Fonr-flfths  of  the  members  of  the 
church  have  come  to  the  communion  table 
through  the  portals  of  the  Sabbath-school. 
These  include  all  the  ministers, 
missionaries,  elders,  deacons, 
givers  and  chnrch  “regulars.” 

They  were  taught  the  Word  of 
God  before  admission  and  after 
admission  and  have  through 
that  Word  been  edified. 

The  Sublime  Evaugellst. 

It  would  seem  that  we  might 
stop  our  enumeration  here,  bnt 
there  is  an  eminence  beyond,  of 
achievements  if  possible  greater 
than  those  mentioned,  the  victo¬ 
ries  of  the  Sabbath-school  as  a 
missionary.  This  mission  evan¬ 
gelization  can  permeate  the  dark¬ 
est  slums  and  bring  them  light ; 
can  penetrate  districts  domina¬ 
ted  by  bloody  vendettas,  and  out  of  the  coarse 
material  there  develop  churches  on  thousands 
of  such  fields  The  Sabbath -school  missionary 
has  won  his  triumph.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  churches  in  yonder  Mississippi  valley,  and 
in  the  Southern  slope,  have  grown  from  Mis¬ 
sion  Sabbath-schools.  Your  own  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries  within  the  last  few  years 
have  organized  more  than  10,  (XX)  schools,  out 
of  which  already  over  1,(XX)  churches  have 
grown.  Six  hundred  churches  on  the  roll  of 
this  General  Assembly  have  been  developed 


out  of  such  organizations.  One  church  every 
week  for  600  weeks.  As  was  asked  of  another 
six  hundred,  “When  shall  their  glory  fade?'*' 

Special  Bequest*. 

And  now  this  host  fronts  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  through  its  portals  breaks  the  dawn 
of  the  thousand  years.  God  grant  that  the 
Presbyterian  Ohurch  may  make  them  the  mil¬ 
lennium  of  childhood,  to  put  the  emphasis  in 
this  work  where  it  rightly  belongs,  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  Ood  to  the  young.  If  it 
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will  do  this,  every  twenty  years  it  will  double 
its  membership  and  quadruple  its  power. 

How?  I.  Help  us  to  remedy  the  defects  in 
this  work.  They  are  four.  (1)  Lack  of  per¬ 
fect  identity  with  the  chnrch.  (2)  Lack  of 
complete  co  operation  with  the  church  fami¬ 
lies.  (3)  Lack  of  thoroughness  of  teaching. 
(4)  Lack  of  the  Spirt’s  power. 

II.  Let  your  theological  Seminaries]  send  ns 
ministers  who  have  been  trained  not  only  to 
preach,  bnt  to  teach,  and  to  lead  the  teaching 
services  of  their  church. 

III.  Organize  a  Normal  department  in  every 
Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  with  competent 
study  of  the  Word  of  the  Scriptures,  fand  the 
principles  and  methods  of  their  teaching,  that 
will  send  forth  from  time  to  time  teachers 
trained : 

strong  in  the  strength  of  Youth, 

Strong  In  the  strength  of  truth, 

Armed  as  with  Moses’  rod. 

Armed  with  the  word  of  Gkid. 

IV.  Give  generous  offerings  to  this  Board  of 
Sabbath-school  work,  enabling  it  to  send  a 
Sabbath  school  missionary  into  every  destitute 
community,  house  and  cabin  in  the  nation. 

Y.  Join  in  the  agreement  of  prayer  every 
morning,  according  to  Matt,  xviii.  19,  for  the 
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outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  the  teaching 
of  hie  own  Word. 

These  five  petitions  we  lay  upon  your  hearts 
in  the  name  of  our  country,  that  has  become 
the  religions  battle-ground  of  the  world,  and 
is  endangered  by  many  errors— in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  that  is  beset  with  a  flood  of  world¬ 
liness,  “ by  division  rent  asunder;  by  heresies 
distrest”— in  the  name  of  the  multitudes  of 
children  in  this  land  perishing  without  Christ 
and  in  the  name  of  him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name,  who  from  yonder  throne,  as  from 
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the  Moont  in  Galilee,  still  sends  forth  his 
marching  orders :  Go  Teach  I  Go  Teach  I 

Leaf  from  a  Missionary’s  Note  Book. 

Rev-  Joseph  Brown,  Wisconsin. 

I  visited  to-day  (April  28)  a  district  called 
the  Ebbe  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of 
Wood  Oonnty.  The  place  consists  of  a  school- 
hoase,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  few  farm  honses.  In 
the  school  I  found  an  enrollment  of  fifteen 
scholars,  and  ten  were  present  on  this  morn¬ 
ing.  By  permission  of  the  teacher,  I  addressed 
the  scholars,  and  gave  them  picture  cards 
and  papers.  The  place  had  never  before  been 
visited  by  any  Christian  agency.  I  asked  the 
scholars  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  with  beaming  faces  they  all  raised 
their  hands.  I  next  visited  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  in  every  instance  was  heartily  wel¬ 
comed.  I  took  dinner  in  the  home  of  the  old¬ 
est  settler,  and  found  that  he  and  his  family 
had  been  hidden  away  in  these  woods  for  thir¬ 
teen  years.  The  mother  showed  me  a  well 
worn  Bible  and  told  me  of  the  comfort  she  de¬ 
rived  from  it.  Before  1  took  my  departure,  an 
agreement  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a 
Sabbath-school. 

The  advent  of  a  Sabbath -school  in  such  places 
is  the  dawn  of  the  sun  of  righteousness.  Such 
visits  as  I  have  described  are  the  initial  steps 
in  this  work  which  are  being  taken  in  multi¬ 
tudes  of  places  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
sowing  of  the  seed  is  soon  followed  by  abundant 
harvests. 

On  a  certain  Thanksgiving  day  I  left  a  little 
family  party  at  home  to  catch  a  train  which 
was  to  take  me  within  seventeen  miles  of  a 
place  where  the  opening  services  of  a  mission 
chapel  were  to  be  held.  It  snowed  all  the  way, 
and  after  a  drive  of  three  hours  we  came  to 
the  new  chapel  standing  among  the  remains  of 
forest  trees,  with  a  small  hill  as  a  background. 
It  was  the  product  of  the  humble  efforts  of 
humble  people  whose  children  had  been  gath¬ 
ered  in  one  of  our  mission  Sabbath-schools. 
We  held  services  there  for  three  days.  The 
school  was  progressing  finely.  The  chapel  is 
the  only  semblance  of  Protestant  Ohristianity 
for  twenty  miles  around. 

How  a  Presbyterian  Sabbath-Scfaool  was  Started  in 
Montana. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Ellis. 

Carrying  a  lunch  for  one  meal  only,  I  started 
for  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains.  I  missed  my 
way  by  nearly  eight  miles  and  had  to  return 
to  my  starting  point  with  the  prospect  before 
me  of  a  cloudy  evening  and  a  twenty- five  mile 
walk  over  a  faint  traiL  Night  came  on  apace 
and  I  had  to  walk  with  bent  head  to  see  the 
rosuL  Soon  all  trace  of  road  was  lost.  The 
prowling  coyotes  were  barking  musically  in 
the  distance.  Looking  up,  I  discovered  a  hay¬ 
stack  and  took  courage,  but  before  reaching  it 
I  ran  into  a  creek.  On  getting  out  of  the  creek- 
bed,  I  stumbled  against  a  wire  fence.  Passing 
these  barriers  a  log  cabin  loomed  into  view, 
but  alas,  it  was  deserted  and  thoroughly  looked. 
A  high  gate  seemed  to  promise  something,  but 
proved  to  be  the  gate  of  a  corral.  Then  a  stable 
cheered  my  sight,  and  an  inspection  revealed 
a  small  heap  of  coarse  hay.  Here  I  resolved 
to  make  my  home  for  the  night,  and  dividing 
my  lunch  into  two  portions  I  ate  one  and  kept 
the  other  for  my  next  morning’s  breakfast. 
For  the  second  portion  your  missionary  had 
later  to  contend  earnestly  with  an  army  of  mice. 
The  coyotes  also  laid  siege  to  my  quarters,  but 
did  not  venture  to  storm  them.  With  the  morn¬ 
ing,  hope  revived,  a  trail  was  found  that  led 
somewhere.  Calls  were  made.  The  people 
were  invited  to  a  series  of  meetings,  and  for 
three  weeks  active  visitation  work  was  done, 
in  the  intervals  of  public  services,  at  different 
points  in  the  mountains.  A  Presbyterian  Sab¬ 
bath-school  was  organized,  and  later  a  church 
with  sixteen  members. 


Some  Traits  of  Moantaineer  Character. 

C-  Humble.  M.D- 

Love  of  kindred  dominates  the  Southern 
mountaineers,  for  good  or  evil.  Their  wailings 
at  the  burial  of  their  dead  are  heart  rending. 
Their  tender  remembrance  of  the  dead  is  seen 
in  the  houses  built  over  their  graves  as  shelters 
from  the  storms,  in  their  great  funerals  held, 
it  may  be,  years  after  burial,  when  friends 
from  miles  about  are  gathered  together  to  re¬ 
count  anew  the  virtues  of  the  loved  ones  gone 
before,  and  in  the  unvaried  climax  of  every 
sermon  when  the  hearers  with  tears  and  shout¬ 
ings  are  urged  to  meet  their  beloved  ones  in 
heaven.  At  such  times  all  sorts  of  wrong  do¬ 
ing  are  condoned  because  “It’s  all  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  fends  of  all  kinds  are 
kept  alive  by  love  of  kindred.  A  woman,  into 
whose  arms  her  husband  fell  dead  from  a  rifle 
shot,  said:  “I  have  twelve  children,  and  I  am 
going  to  train  every  one  of  them  to  kill  a  W — 
or  an  H — ,  ’  ’  families  on  the  other  side  of  the 
feud. 

An  old  woman  came  to  hear  the  strange 
preacher  and  said:  “I  hadn’t  listened  five  min¬ 
utes  before  I  was  convicted.  ’  ’  But  it  was  only 
after  long  agonizing  that  she  was  converted ; 
she  could  not  forgive  the  man  who  killed  her 
boy. 

When  I  had  given  her  my  hand,  receiving 
her  into  the  church,  she  quietly  slipped  back 
to  her  three  grown  sons,  put  her  arms  around 
each  of  their  necks,  wept  a  little  and  sat  down. 
She  knew  what  it  would  cost  her  boys  to  for¬ 
give  the  man  that  killed  their  brother,  but  yet 
she  knew  the  blessed  power  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

The  mountain  cemetery  in  the  picture  (see  p. 
19)  is  eight  miles  from  Hindman,  Enott  County. 
There  are  more  honses  in  this  cemetery  than 
in  any  other  I  have  seen.  The  custom  of  build¬ 
ing  these  houses  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  bodies  from 
wild  beasts.  It  is  followed  by  Indians  in  the 
West. 

CHristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev-  Henry  T-  MoEwen,D.D. 

In  Christ’s  Family. 

June  8.  In  God's  likeness.  Gen  9:1-7. 

4.  Onr  relation  to  God.  Mai.  2  :  4-10. 

6.  Purpose  in  creation.  Acts  17  : 88.88...  < 

e  SecnrlnK  heirship.  Gal.  4  : 1-7. 

7.  Kons  and  danghters.  8  Cor.  6 : 14-18. 

8.  One  family.  Matt.  83  ;  1-18. 

9.  Topic— How  to  enter  Christ's  family. 

Matt.  18 ;  48  50. 

The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  ex¬ 
alt  human  heredity  unduly,  whilst  divine  he¬ 
redity  has  been  correspondingly  belittled  or  ig¬ 
nored.  That  ‘  ‘  Blood  will  tell,  ’  ’  is  true  enough, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  God  will 
much  more  mightily  tell.  Whilst  human  he¬ 
redity  may  through  the  flesh  link  us  with  much 
which  is  both  weak  and  wicked,  divine  hered¬ 
ity  links  ns  with  all  that  is  highest  and  holi¬ 
est.  God  through  Christ  can  sdways  do  more 
for  ns,  than  sin  through  any  other  agency  than 
onr  own  can  do  against  ns.  Whether  reconciled 
to  God  through  Christ,  or  hostile  to  him  be¬ 
cause  of  sin,  we  are  yet,  “the  offspring  of 
God, ’’ “created  in  the  image  of  God. ’’  Re¬ 
demption  turns  not  upon  origin,  but  upon  re¬ 
conciliation.  It  is  the  divinity,  not  the  hu¬ 
manity  within  us,  which  gives  sacredness  to 
onr  lives.  As  God  does  not  save  without  our 
consent,  so  neither  can  sin  destroy  without 
our  consent.  By  God’s  decree  of  moral,  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  the  individual  is  the  absolute 
dictator  as  to  destiny.  Away  with  the  heresy 
which  sees  only  degenerate  ancestors.  Look¬ 
ing  up  to  God  remember  that  your  origin  and 
image  we  due  to  him.  No  matter  at  what 


mighty  and  innumerable  hosts  of  sin  yon  may 
look,  remember  that  “they  that  be  with  ns 
are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.’’  “I 
am  Spirit.  Spirit  would  suffice,  if  rightly 
used,  to  set  a  chained  world  free.’’  “My  will 
is  stronger  than  heredity.  ’’ 

Heredity  and  environment  are  contributing, 
not  controlling  elements  in  life’s  great  prob¬ 
lem.  Under  God  the  personal  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  element  in  the  equation.  “A  man  is 
greater  than  anything  which  can  possibly  hap¬ 
pen  to  him.  ’  ’  I  am  sure  those  who  do  not  see 
the  Sunday-School  Times  will  thank  me  for 
this  thoroughly  germane  quotation,  whilst 
those  who  have  read  it,  will  be  glad  to  see  it 
winging  its  way  to  still  other  hearts  and  homes. 

‘  ‘  The  twin  idols  of  heredity  and  environment 
were  set  up  like  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  and 
all  the  world  was  required  to  bow  down  to 
them,  under  penalties  of  proscription  as  igno¬ 
ramuses.  From  this  superstition  the  world  is 
also  emerging.  With  two  such  histories  in  onr 
American  annals  as  those  of  Aaron  Burr  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  showing  how  a  man  may 
throw  away  every  advantage  of  the  best  hered- 
ity,aud  environment,  while  another  can  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  worst,  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  man  takes  bis  character  from 
such  external  causes,  and  does  not  shape  it  by 
his  own  willing  submission  to  influences  from 
beneath  or  from  above.  And  the  evidence 
given  ccnstantly  of  the  power  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  lift  up  the  debased  into  a  new  life  is 
too  abundant  and  pressing  to  admit  of  the  sup¬ 
position  that  spiritual  change,  like  natural, 
must  always  be  slow  and  gradual.’’  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pastors  and  evangelists  can  give  the 
names  of  those  who  like  the  blind  man  could 
say,  *  ‘  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was 
blind,  I  now  see.  ’  ’  Bondage  to  and  through 
sin  gave  way  to  freedom  through  and  in  Christ. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  as  disobedience 
to  God  ushered  in  the  world’s  wild  discord, 
obedience  to  God  should  restore  its  lost  har¬ 
mony.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
verses  46  to  60,  Christ  is  not  excluding  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  from  the  household  of 
faith,  but  he  is  showing  to  them,  and  to  sdl 
others,  the  only  ground  upon  which  any  and 
all  are  included.  As  the  Jews  were  not  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  because  they  were  descen¬ 
dants  of  Abraham,  so  neither  were  his  mother 
and  brethren  because  they  were  of  one  blood 
with  him.  Yon  are  in  Christ’s  family,  or  out 
of  it,  not  because  of  the  blood  which  courses 
in  your  veins,  but  because  of  the  will  which 
is  supreme  in  your  throne  room.  Obedience 
to  self  means  alienation  and  separation  from 
God.  Obedience  to  God  means  reconciliation 
and  union  with  him.  The  world  says,  “My 
meat  is  to  do  my  own  will.  ’  ’  The  true  Chris¬ 
tian  says,  ‘  ‘  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.’’  The 
moment  this  surrender  is  accomplished,  and  so 
long  as  it  is  maintained,  we  have  a  right  to 
say  in  the  glowing  words  of  John,  “Beloved 
now  are  we  the  children  of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 
that  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is.’’  “We  are  heirs  of  God,  and  Joint 
heirs  with  Christ’’  (Romans  viii.  17). 


Strength  and  beauty  combine  the  making 
of  the  truest  manliness. 

The  best  friendship  is  that  which  inspires  ns 
to  do  better,  to  do  onr  best 

Remember  that  charity  thinketh  no  evil, 
much  less  repeats  it.  There  are  two  good  rules 
which  ought  to  be  written  on  every  heart — 
never  believe  anything  bad  about  anybody  un¬ 
less  you  positively  know  it  is  true ;  never  tell 
even  that  unless  yon  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  God  is  listening  while  yon 
tell  it.— Henry  van  Dyke. 
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TKe  Prayer  Meeting 

Week  beginning  Jone  S. 

MiMionary  Concert.  Alaska. 

Alaska  has  aa  area  of  aboat  six  handred 
thoQsand  square  miles,  one-sixth  that  of  the 
States,  and  a  population  of  over  sixty  thousand, 
one-half  of  which  has  come  since  the  gold  dis- 
covertes  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
more  than  half  of  which  is  white. 

From  the  beginning,  onr  Ohnrch  has  taken 
a  foremost  part  in  the  work.  Its  stations”ex. 
tend  from  "fifty-fonr  forty"  far  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  from  Saxman  near  the  British 
border  where  the  Rey.  Edward  Marsden,  a 
native  Metlahkahtlan,  is  doing  a  valnable  work 
to  Point  Barrow,  where  Dr.  Marsh  and  Mr. 
Spriggs  are  occupying  the  most  Northerly  mis¬ 
sion  station  in  the  world,  thirty-three  hundred 
miles’  sail  from  Seattle.  An  Esqnimo  elder 
from  this  ohnrch  sits  in  the  General  Assembly 
as  a  Commissioner  from  the  new  Presbytery  of 
the  Yukon.  Far  out  in  Bering  Sea  is  desolate 
inaccessible  St.  Lawrence  Island.  The  name 
Qambell  on  the  government  map  remind  ns  of 
two  of  onr  missionaries  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  this  far-off  home  mission  field. 
An  ex-missionary  to  Africa,  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Bannerman,  is  in  charge  of  onr  ohnrch  at  Sitka, 
where  onr  Industrial  School  is  laying  firm 
foundations  for  the  fntnre.  Governor  Brady, 
once  one  of  onr  missionaries,  himself  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  valne  of  city  missions,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska,  as  is  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Ex- 
Moderator  Sheldon  Jackson.  Those  who  wish 
nsefnl  inforamtion  concerning  schools  and  mis¬ 
sions  in  Alaska  should  send  to  the  Bnrean  of 
Education  at  Washington  for  Dr.  Jackson’s 
reports  and  for  the  excellent  general  chart 
which  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  them. 

Besides  the  service  which  onr  own  Church 
is  doing  at  its  fifteen  or  more  stations,  the 
Baptists  are  at  work  in  the  Kodiak  Islands, 
the  Methodists  at  Unalaska,  the  Moravians  on 
the  Knskowim,  the  Congregationalists  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Episcopalians  on  the  up¬ 
per  Ynkon,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  and  the  Russians  in  many  of  the  older 
villages.  The  Friends  and  the  Swedish  Union 
have  also  their  missions.  Since  the  recent 
great  infinx  of  white  population,  the  Congre¬ 
gationalists  and  Episcopalians  have  claimed  a 
share  in  the  work  in  sontheastern  Alaska,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  we 
have  entered  the  new  Yukon  region.  Nome  is 
already  a  city  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
people.  The  a  ork  among  the  miners  is  imper¬ 
ative  and  fruitful. 

The  responsibility  in  Alaska  of  the  Church 
that  has  been  foremost  and  gone  furthest  is 
not  slight.  The  land  invites  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  tourist,  the  missionary  as  well  as 
the  miner.  ‘  ‘  See  onr  chance  from  the  entering 
in  at  the  glacier  gates  to  the  Land  of  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  paid 
seven  million  dollars  for  the  land.  We  must 
pay  onr  faith  and  service  and  sacrifice  for  ’tis 
true  fitness  to  take  its  starred  place  on  our 
fiag.”  _ 

There  is  a  blessing  in  hardness.  Enduring  it 
with  courage  and  persistence  makes  us  strong. 

Learn  to  be  pleased  with  everything;  with 
wealth,  so  far  as  it  makes  ns  beneficial  to  others ; 
with  poverty,  for  not  having  much  to  care  for, 
and  with  obscurity,  for  being  unenvied.— Plu¬ 
tarch. 

There]|is~a  mighty  power  in  love ;  the  love 
of  man  can  subdue  and  sway  and  rule  a  life ; 
the  love  of  a'^woman  can  ennoble  and  uplift  a 
soul;  and  greater  than  these  is  the  love  of 
Christ. —Exchange. 


THE  GENERiL  ASSEMBLY. 

Onr  report  closed  with  the  great  celebration 
of  the  advent  of  the  Twen:)ieth  Century  on 
Friday.  Saturday  morning  May  18th  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  last  settled  down  to  business,  al¬ 
though  it  had  already  been  arranged  that  the 
committees  were  to  be  chosen  by 

Tb«  Peoria  Plan 

the  question  was  revived,  and  after  discussion 
it  was  declared  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Assembly 
till  rescinded.  Then  the  Report  on  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  was  brought  in  and  heard  with 
deep  interest,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  one  had  already  read  the  lists  of 
Committees  in  the  morning’s  paper.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  each  Committee  was  still  to  be  elected 
by  the  Committee  itself  and  it  may  here  be  said 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  more  important  Com¬ 
mittees  are :  Bills  and  Overtures,  Dr  Dickey ; 
Judicial  Commission,  Dr.  Dinsmore;  Church 
Polity,  Dr.  Purves ;  Home  Missions,  Dr.  Walker ; 
Foreign  Missions,  President  J.  D.  Moffatt; 
Theological  Seminaries,  Dr.  D.  S.  Kennedy; 
Education,  Dr.  D.  W.  Benham;  Freedmen,  Dr. 
Hulbert,  and  Ministerial  Relief,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Mott.  One  or  two  questions  came  up :  a  Com¬ 
missioner  from  New  Jersey  was  on  two  Com¬ 
mittees— an  alternate  had  been  put  by  the 
Stated  Clerk  in  the  place  of  a  principal.  Dr. 
Johnson  reminded  the  Assembly  that  we  were 
making  precedent  and  that  matters  apparently 
trivial  may  have  important  influences.  On 
motion  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  a  Committee  of 
five  with  Dr.  Edwards  of  Peoria  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  working  of  the 
plan  and  ascertain  what,  if  anything,  was  need¬ 
ed  to  make  it  run  smoothly  and  report  soon. 
On  the  whole,  for  a  law  making  so  radical  a 
change,  the  Peoria  plan  has  thus  far  worked 
with  remarkable  smoothness  and  faoilitv. 

The  usual  order  of  business  was  so  modified 
that  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  following 
week  were  left  clear,  that  Revision  when  once 
taken  up,  may  proceed  -until  settled.  The  Re¬ 
port  on 

Missionary  and  Benevolent  Offerings 

was  brought  in  by  Dr.  Holmes.  It  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  stated  after  connsnliation  with 
the  entire  force  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  and  two  of  the  seven  Foreign  Boards 
and  leaders  of  the  Yonng  People’s  Societies, 
and  was  not  opposed  by  any.  The  Committee 
had  taken  as  the  basis  of  all  its  deliberations 
the  Overture  from  the  Synod  of  Ohio  last  year, 
that,  "It  is  time  that  a  broader  principle  should 
be  enunciated  which  should  place  ...  all  So¬ 
cieties  and  Aswteiations  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  upon  a  common  basis. ’’ 
The  Committee  would  therefore  submit  four 
overtures,  amending  the  Form  of  Government. 
The  first  Overture  defined  "the  component 
parts  of  a  particular  church"  as  being  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  the  deacons,  the  commnnioant  members 
with  their  baptized  children,  the  Sabbath- 
rchool  with  its  scholars,  teachers  and  officers, 
and  the  various  Societies  or  agencies  of  the 
Church,  all  of  which  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  pastor  and  Church  Session.  The  second 
Overture  made  a  verbal  amendment  to  the 
Form  of  Government  adding  to  the  duties  of 
the  Session  "to  supervise  the  Sabbath- school' 
and  the  various  Societies  or  agencies  of  the 
congregation.  ’  ’  The  third  added  to  the  Form 
of  Government  a  new  chapter  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  organizations  of  the  Ohnrch,  putting 
all  such  under  ‘  ‘  the  immediate  direction,  con¬ 
trol  and  oversight  of  the  Session,  ’  ’  especially 
including  in  this  oversight  the  right'of  direct¬ 
ing  as  to  the  collecting  and  distributing  of 
naoneys  for  benevolent  work,  and  the  fourth 
amended  the  Directory  for  Worship  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  new  section,  directing  that  no  offerings 
of  the  Sabbath-school  'and  other  Societies 
should  be  given  to  any  object  outside  of  the 
Church  without  the  approval  of  the  Session. 


Concerning  the  adoption  of  this  Report,  there 
was  much  discussion.  Dr.  Johnson  asserted 
that  the  great  Woman’s  Board  of  the  North 
West,  covering  fourteen  states,  was  not  in  favor 
of  this  action.  Professor  Robinson  of  Chicago 
objected  with  respect  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  as  well  as  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Boards. 
In  his  opinion,  the  report  was  a  very  adroit 
one.  He  affirmed  that  the  Women’s  Boards  and 
the  Yonng  People’s  Societies  were  loyal  to  the 
Church,  but  they  desired  no  change  in  their 
present  relations.  The  Board  of  the  North 
West  has  so  instructed  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  that  they  have  greatly  increased  their 
contributions  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
the  Women’s  Boards  for  so  training  the  yonng 
men  and  women  of  whom  the  Sessions  have 
been  unmindful  that  they  have  given  more  than 
114,000  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church.  The 
objection  to  the  present  status  does  not  come 
from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  Shall 
this  General  Assembly  divorce  those  who  are 
now  in  harmony?  The  yonng  deople  are  work¬ 
ing  well  under  the  kindly  tuition  of  the  women. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  very  witty  in  showing  that 
Professor  Robinson’s  remarks  had  no  basis  in 
fact  or  fancy.  "Meddle  with  the  women  I  J 
meddle  with  the  women!  I  learned  my  lesson 
long  ago  not  only  as  a  measure  of  practical  ex¬ 
pediency,  but  ont  of  a  book  when  Paul  wrote, 
’Help  those  women!’  ’’  He  acknowledged  the 
great  service  of  the  women  to  the  Church — but 
for  them  the  Boards  would  be  hopelessly  in 
debt.  His  report  suggested  no  methodt,  it  sim¬ 
ply  enunciated  a  principle,  and  it  was  time 
that  all  Societies  be  placed  on  a  common  basis 
and  a  broader  principle  should  rule.  The 
adoption  of  this'report  does  not  make  it  the 
law  of  the  Church,  It  must  go  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries.  The  report  merely  enunciates  a  princi¬ 
ple  ;  it  touches  no  details. 

There  were  several  other  speeches  against 
the  report,  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Willis 
Baer  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  went  far  to  weaken  the 
cautions  of  even  such  men  as  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Judge  Burkhalter,  who  pointed  ont  the 
far  reaching  significance  of  such  action  as  was 
now  asked.  At  last  on  Dr.  Purves’s  motion 
the  Report  was  submitted  to  a  Conference 
Committee  to  decide  on  the  best  wording  of 
Overture  1. 

DB.  BABCOCK  DEAD. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  came  the 
awful  blow  which  plunged  the  whole  ohnrch 
into  grief.  The  Moderator  read  a  telegram, 
"Maltbie  Babcock  died  in  Naples."  The  whole 
Assembly  was  shocked  and  appalled.  Dr.  Pnr- 
ves  was  asked  to  lead  in  prayer,  which  he  did 
in  words  which  brought  tears  to  many  eyes, 
and  comfort  to  many  hearts.  As  he  said  Amen 
some  one  struck  up,  "There’s  a  land  that  is 
fairer  than  day,"  and  the  great  oongsegation 
joined.  It  relieved  the  tension  of^feeling,  but 
the  Assembly  broke  up  in  deep  sadness. 

MONDAY  MOBNING. 

An  attempt  to  bring  up  the  question  of  Re¬ 
vision  in  the  ten  minutes  vacant  before  the 
first  Order  came  on] was  defeated,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Freedmen  was  presented^by^Dr.  Hulbert 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
There  is  no  debt  upon  the  Board,  and  the  effort 
of  the  year  has  been  to  strengthen  that  which 
was  weakened  during  the  ."dreary  years"  of 
enforced  retrenchment,  by  lengthening’thejterm 
of  <  the  schools,  by  re-opening  schools  that  had 
been  closed,  and  by  a  strong  effort  ^for  self- 
support. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  E.  Knmler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Field  Secretary;  the  endowment  of 
Biddle  University  is  especially  asked  for.  A 
quarter  million  will  endow  all  chairs  and  re¬ 
lease  112,600  for  needed  work  in  neglected  dis¬ 
tricts. 

After  a  telling  speech  from  SeoretaryDowan, 
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three  colored  men  spoke  with  the  eloquence 
which  is  peculiarly  their  gift,  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Trusty  ol  Chattanooga,  Dr.  Sanders,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Biddle  University,  and  Principal  John 
A.  Savage  of  Albion  Academy,  North  Carolina. 
Amid  frequent  and  long  applause.  Dr.  Sanders 
asked  for  the  endowment  of  Biddle  on  the 
ground  of  the  need  of  an  educated  colored  min- 
1  stry  in  the  Church  and  of  the  character  of 
the  work  done  at  Biddle.  There  are  no  cane 
rushes  there,  the  students  have  other  exercise; 
there  are  no  difficulties  about  the  Creed,  for 
they  study  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  every  day ;  they  are  thoroughly  Presby¬ 
terian.  AU  the  teachers  and  students  are  black, 
but  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  remember,  as 
President  Sanders  said,  that  “all  is  not  white 
that  looks  white.  ’  ’ 

Principal  Savage  said  that  it  is  mistaken 
notion  that  because  some  dreadful  crimes  are 
committed,  the  negroes  must  be  all  “heinous 
and  barbarous  and  very  wicked. "  As  well  might 
we  think  that  all  Southern  whites  are  lynchers. 
The  question  of  the  education  of  the  negro  is 
a  business  question.  The  poor  whites  are  rush¬ 
ing  into  factories;  who  will  make  the  raw  ma- 
->  erial  of  what  they  manufacture?  Agricultural 

hools  should  be  established  at  many  points 
c  o  teach  the  negroes  to  make  three  bales  of 

otton  where  now  they  make  one.  The  large 
central  schools,  Tuskegee  and  Hampton,  can 
never  reach  the  people;  they  need  many  little 
schools.  He  gave  amazing  figures  as  to  the  low 
cost  of  these  “little  schools,”  showing  that 
one  could  educate  ten  million  negroes  in  such 

chools  for  less  than  it  would  cost  to  educate 
ten  thousand  in  Tuskegee  or  Hampton.  He 
urged  people  not  to  give  to  every  one  who  de¬ 
sired  to  establish  a  school;  “give  through  your 
Board.  ’  ’  At  the  close  of  these  loudly  applauded 
addresses,  Dr.  Oowan  announced  that  one  man 
present  would  be  one  of  250  to  give  |1,000  each 
for  the  endowment  of  Biddle. 

Ministerial  Relief. 

Dr.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
presented  the  report,  which  was  as  touching  as 
this  record  of  the  privations  and  patience  of 
the  worn  out  servants  of  the  Church  always  is. 
There  are  now  971  families  on  the  rolls,  but  of 
these  only  375  are  headed  by  ministers,  the 
others  are  widows  and  their  children.  The 
meagerness  of  the  pittance  allotted  to  these — 
an  average  of  $195.65— is  no  credit  to  our 
wealthy  Church,  but  this  is  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case.  The  lack  of  dignity  and 
consideration  which  attends  our  treatment  of 
these  veterans  of  the  cross  and  their  widows 
is  more  painful  to  them  than  poverty,  so  that 
in  fact  many  prefer  any  privation  to  accepting 
this  relief.  Dr.  Mott  first  and  Dr.  Agnew  after 
him,  made  earne&t  pleas  that  our  retired  vet¬ 
erans  should  be  put  upon  a  plane  of  equal  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  retired  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  this  being  even  more  important  than 
that  the  allotted  stipend  should  be  increased. 
It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  argue  before  a 
company  of  ministers  and  business  men  that 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  for 
men  who  had  for  the  most  part  exhausted  their 
resources  in  getting  an  expensive  education 
and  whose  average  income  was  $637,  to  lay  up 
a  provision  for  old  age ;  but  Dr.  Agnew  doubt¬ 
less  knew  the  necessity,  for  he  argued  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  intense  force  and  fire.  The  Assembly 
adopted  recommendations  advocating  an  in¬ 
crease  of  this  fund  to  $125,000,  and  referring 
the  whole  question  to  the  Board  and  Commit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  Mott  gave  notice  that  a  supplemental 
report  would  be  presented  later. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Board  of  Education. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  presented  by 
the  Rev.  D.  W.  Benham  Ph.D.,  of  Baltimore 
showed  a  surplus  of  $12,978,  to  which  it  was 


proposed  to  add  a  legacy  of  $5,000  to  form  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  to  increase  scholarships  from  $80  to 
$100  a  year  for  College  students,  and  $70  to  $90 
for  preparatory  students.  The  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  report  is  the  steady  decrease  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry.  In  1896  there  were 
1,087  under  the  care  of  the  Board;  this  year 
there  are  only  six  hundred,  a  state  of  things 
which  Dr.  Benham  characterized  as  alarming. 
The  question  how  to  increase  their  number  is 
imminent. 

How  Increase  Candidates  ? 

Since  the  Church  insists  upon  thorough  train¬ 
ing  for  its  ministers,  its  duty  is  to  supply  it 
when  students  are  poor.  It  was  reported  that 
4,186  out  of  7,700  churches  had  made  no  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  Board  and  that  no  student  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  plan,  adopted  lastyeu, 
of  a  loan  which  might  be  repaid,  at  the  rate  of 
$150  a  year,  by  service  on  the  foreign  field  The 
Report  emphasized  the  need  of  a  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship,  and  of  greater  unity  in  the 
standard  of  examination  by  Presbyteries. 

The  question,  How  shall  we  fill  our  pulpits? 
was  asked  by  Dr.  Benham,  his  answer  being 
that  we  must  ask  Ood  for  them  and  that  pas¬ 
tors,  parents  and  church  officers  most  press  the 
claims  of  the  ministry  upon  the  young  men 

Dr.  Hodge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Beard,  dis¬ 
cussed  this  problem  in  a  highly  finished,  cul¬ 
tured  and  charming  address  not  the  less  com¬ 
pelling  for  the  quiet  dignity  and  elegant  finish 
of  its  conception  and  delivery.  He  traced  the 
history  of  the  Board  to  a  little  fund  of  £62  for 
help  of  poor  and  pious  men  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  found  it  an  auspicious  omen 
that  the  first  beneficiaries  were  Witherspoon, 
Tennent  and  Brainard.  As  to  the  great  prob¬ 
lem,  the  lack  of  men,  we  should  not  be  too 
much  alarmed  nor  surprised— it  is  the  result  of 
our  own  work— we  have  been  saying  that  the 
ministry  was  over-crowded.  There  was  never 
a  greater  mistake. 

The  increase  of  ministers  in  ten  years  is  20 
per  cent.,  that  of  doctors  75,  of  lawyers  more 
than  200,  of  dentists  more  than  300  per  cent. 
There  is  no  over  crowding  though  there  may 
be  many  applicants  for  every  vacant  church, 
due  to  restlessness  and  other  causes.  The 
Board  has  been  asked  to  abandon  its  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship.  Why?  The  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  high  standard  justifies  it.  We  most 
insist  on  it  and  make  it  possible.  The  address 
closed  with  a  fine  appeal  to  the  Christianity 
of  each  man  present. 

Elder  Jacks  of  California  said  that  the  whole 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  fathers  and  mothers. 
He  was  nearly  eighty ;  he  had  been  conse¬ 
crated  by  his  mother  before  his  birth,  and  the 
great  dsappointment  of  his  life  was  that  he 
could  not  go  as  a  missionary  to  India. 

The  Vice-Moderator. 

At  this  point  the  Moderator  announced  that 
he  had  appointed  as  Vice-Moderator,  Elder 
Pitcairn  of  Pittsburgh.  Monday  afternoon 
was  closed  by  the  presentation  of  the 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Commigsiona* 

This  is  the  already  much  discussed  proposi¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  present  cumbersome  and 
inadequate  method  of  our  church  in  the  matter 
of  judicial  proceedings.  We  discussed  this 
matter  editorially  a  few  week  since  and  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  its  bearings.  The 
report  recited  the  necessity  for  relief  and  out¬ 
lined  a  plan,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  then  asked  Judge  Lansing  to  explain  the 
workings  of  the  present  system  and  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  the  subject  being  one  that  requires 
careful  consideration. 

Judge  Lansing  referred  to  the  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  plan  which  had  appeared  in  the 
religions  press  since  the  Committee  published 
its  report  the  first  of  March.  These  criticisms, 
however,  were  based  upon  a  misapprehension. 


He  then  showed  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
Judicial  Commicsion.  At  present  when  a  case 
is  referred  to  a  Committee  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  latter  surrenders  all  judicial 
power,  and  the  Committee  disposes  of  it  finally. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  inferior  judi¬ 
catories,  from  whose  decision  the  complainant 
can  appeal  within  ten  days.  The  proposed 
commission  will  not  impair  the  unity  of  our 
system  of  government,  nor  does  it  lean  toward 
Congregationalism.  The  plan  is  thoroughly 
Presbyterian.  After  carefully  explaining  that 
we  have  an  unwritten  as  well  as  a  written 
Constitution  in  the  decisions,  records  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  past,  he  pointed  out  that  in  this 
lex  non  tcripta,  there  was  abundant  warrant 
for  this  form  of  Judicial  Commission.  His 
historical  review  of  this  question  was  extremely 
interesting  and  convincing.  He  farther  showed 
that  the  proposed  number  of  members— fifteen 
—was  not  too  small,  the  men  being  carefully 
selected,  that  the  distinction  between  judicial 
and  non-judicial  oases  was  secured  as  in  our  na¬ 
tional  Government,  that  though  the  right  of 
complaint  might  be  limited,  yet  the  limitations 
were  advantageous.  He  closed  by  citing  the 
effort  made  under  Dr.  Hodge  fifty  years  ago  to 
reform  our  polity  in  this  respect — now  was  the 
time  to  do  it. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived, 
the  subject  was  put  over  as  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness.  It  will  probably  not  be  resumed  until 
after  the  report  of  the  Revision  Committee 
has  been  disposed  of. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  was  read,  and 
later  in  the  day  the  Moderator  presented  a  re¬ 
ply  to  this  greeting,  which  was  approved  and 
sent  to  the  sister  Assembly.  Dr.  John  Fox,  of 
the  Bible  Society,  presented  the  interests 
of  this  Society  and  then  the  Committee  on 
Home  Missions  presented  their  report  by  the 
chairman- the  Rev.  Hugh  E.  Walker  D.D.  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Home  Mission  Report. 

To  read  the  minutes  of  the  Board  with  that 
of  the  Woman’s  Home  Board  and  the  Sunday- 
School  Work,  Dr.  Walker  said,  was  like  are  view 
of  the  Grand  Army.  There  are  1,767  men  and 
women  in  the  field  and  they  report  7,000  con¬ 
verts.  For  the  third  year  the  Board  reports 
itself  without  debt,  but  the  balance  is  pain¬ 
fully  small— seventy-eight  dollars.  And  it  is 
out  of  debt  only  because  it  has  retrenched 
when  it  should  have  been  going  forward.  The 
American  spirit  needs  reviving  in  our  churches. 
Forty-three  mission  churches  reached  self- 
support  in  the  year.  The  importance  of  Okla¬ 
homa  as  a  strategic  point  was  urged.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  Presbyterian  missionary 
in  each  of  the  five  counties  as  soon  as  they 
were  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  our  work  in  Porto  Rico  and  among 
the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  now  crowding 
in  many  centres  was  urged.  There  is  a  minor 
note  in  songs  of  rejoicing  over  no  debt.  The 
Board  may  be  proud  of  it,  but  not  the  Church. 
Thirty-two  hundred  of  7,800  churches  have  not 
contributed ;  and  as  all  the  missionary  churches 
contribute  to  the  Board,  it  is  evident  that  those 
that  fail  are  among  the  well-to-do.  Only  354 
churches  gave  over  a  hundred  dollars  last  year. 
The  women  are  marching  on.  They  are  alert, 
painstaking  business  men ;  while  the  men  are 
faint-hearted,  nnbuslness-like  women.  The 
women  are  leading  the  Church  in  this  work. 
There  is  an  advance,  too,  in  the  contributions 
of  the  Toung  People’s  Societies  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  The  speaker  paid  an  emphatic 
tribute  to  the  valuable  service  of  Dr.  Dickey 
and  Dr.  Brownson  in  the  matter  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund.  It  had  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  churches,  not  only  in  the  payment 
of  debts,  but  also  in  the  nnrenumerated  effort 
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of  individuals.  He  oited  Drs.  Holmes  and  Atter- 
bury,  who  are  raising  the  money  to  remove 
the  debt  from  the  Presbyterian  Building  in 
New  York. 

The  Mormon  question  was  brought  up,  with 
the  strong  movement  for  an  anti-polygamy 
amendment  to  ' the  [ Oonstitntion.  This ‘is  a 
matter  of  immense  importance,  and  here  again 
the  women  are  leading. 

Next  year  will  be  the  oentennary  of  Home 
Missions  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  it 
suitably  commemorated.  The  report  closed 
with  a  number  of  Resolutions ;  among  others 
that  the  least  amount  asked  for  next  year  be 
$860,000,  that  the  churches  should  make  two 
contributions  to  the  Board  yearly ;  that  the  self- 
supporting  Synods  should  give  detailed  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Board,  that  a  Centennial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  one  from  each  Synod  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  Anti- Polygamy  Campaign  be  en¬ 
dorsed.  The  Report  having  been  accepted,  Dr. 
Walker  spoke  of  the  critical  importance  of 
Home  Missions,  and  urged  that  they  should 
not  be  overtopped  by  Foreign  Missions. 

The  allusion  of  the  Report  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  non-contributing  churches  brought  out 
a  number  of  protests,  as  not  doing  full  justice 
to  those  in  the  self-sustaining  Synods— which 
contributed  just  as  really  to  Home  Missions 
in  contributing  to  Snstenation  as  if  their 
money  went  through  the  Board.  It  was  to 
meet  this  difficulty  that  the  resolution  was 
framed  asking  Synods  to  send  a  statement  of 
their  Sustentation  work  to  the  Home  Board. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  was  then  introduced  and  made  one  of 
the  great  addresses  of  this  Assembly  which 
might  well  be  characterized  as  the  Assembly 
of  notable  addresses.  He  began  by  a  vision 
which  he  once  had  from  the'snmmit  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  with  the  broad  and  populous  plain  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  mountains  roll¬ 
ing  up  like  mighty  waves,  silent  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  with  their  deep  chasms  and  untrodden 
heights.  We  are  on  the  ridge  of  the  century ; 
behind  ns  are  a  hundred  years  of  work ;  before 
us  the  deep  vistas  of  opportunity  concealed  by 
the  mountain  heights  of  great  events.  He  re¬ 
viewed 'the  history  of  Home  Missions  since  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  dedicated  the  great  North 
West  to  Liberty,  Education  and  Religion. 
Very  picturesque  was  his  description  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Home  Missions.  He  traced 
the  progress  of'our  history  by  quarter  centuries, 
the  graves  of  Home  Missionaries  punctuating 
our  national  advance.  The  most  serious  and 
eminent  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  day 
is  to  convert  our  dream  of  a  religious  republic 
into  a  reality.  This  is  the  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  United 
States  must  be  a  Christian  people  if  we  would 
not  add  one  more  to  the  wrecks  of  history. 
We  are  not  a  Christian  people !  he  exclaimed, 
and  pointed  to  our  slums  and  other  abomina¬ 
tions  as  witness.  Christian  Missions  must  do 
the  work  of  reformation. 

'  Then  came  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibilities  of  our  present  his¬ 
toric  position,  which  came  not  from  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  Spain,  but  by  the  hand  of  God.  Hence¬ 
forth  we  must  be  not  merely  a  refuge,  but  a 
force  among  the  nations.  We  have  as  much 
out-generaled  the  other  nations  in  diplomacy 
as  in  war.  <  The  Boxer  uprising  was  the  out¬ 
burst  of  uncivilized  patriotism,  provoked  by 
the  conduct  of  Christian  nations.  “Because 
Christian  nations  have  been  un-Cbristian,  we 
have  our  martyr  graves. ’’  He  alluded  to  the 
drunkenness  of  our  soldiers  in  Puerto  Rico ;  to 
the  “missionaries  on  the  deck  of  our  vessels, 
and  the  rum  in  the  hold.”  We  must  be  Chris¬ 
tian  not  only  in  the  principles  we  preach  to 
these  peoples,  but  in  our  practices  among  them. 

With  marvelous  eloquence  he  passed  the 
country  in  rapid  geographical  review,  and 


coming  to  Alaska  made  a  graphio  picture  of 
the  contrast  between  the  young  missionary 
pair  going  to  Prince  Edwards  Island  and  the 
mad  rush  of  our  boys  for  gold.  The  fruit  of  our 
mission  work  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  by  the  Esquimaux  Eoonoyab,  four  years 
ago  a  pagan,  now  a  Presbyterian  elder. 

He  spoke  burning  words  about  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  its  new  relations  to  the  Orient. 
To- day  it  is  a  ooigne  of  vantage— to-morrow  it 
may  be  lost  for  Christ.  He  showed  the  im¬ 
mense  importance  of  Central  America,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  Mountain  Whites ;  how 
stranded  in  their  valleys  they  were  forgotten 
until  they  rose  up  in  our  Civil  War.  There  is 
nothing  more  dramatic  in  missions  than  the 
effect  of  the  touch  of  our  oultured  hands  on 
their  hard  palms.  “The  Caribbean  Islands  are 
ours  not  by  conquest,  but  by  the  hand  of  God.  ” 
He  showed  how  by  geographical  formation 
these  islands  and  the  continent  south  of  us 
are  bound  to  ns  by  natural  ties,  and  how  they 
are  “the  most  neglected  mission  fields  of  the 
world.” 

Then  he  pictured  the  advance  which  the 
Church  ought  to  make  and  could  make  if  the 
money  were  forthcoming.  “The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  an  army  of  regulars ;  give  them  the 
step  and  they’ll  march.”  The  peroration 
was  too  masterly  a  bit  of  eloquence  for  any 
attempt  at  reproduction.  It  left  the  audience 
thrilled  and  inspired  with  a  new  zeal  for  this 
Home  Mission  work. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Ewing  of  Coming,  la.,  reviewed 
the  Report,  which  covered  the  eighteen  years  of 
the  Board’s  existence.  It  has  aided  seventy-eight 
institutions  in  twenty-nine  states  and  territor¬ 
ies.  The  total  value  of  the  property  secured 
to  the  Board  by  mortgage  is  $1,521,158.  The 
burden  of  debt  has  been  removed  from  twenty- 
six  institutions,  only  four  of  those  under  the 
Board  having  debts  amounting  to  $14,555  on 
them,  which  could  be  wiped  out  for  $6,000. 
The  policy  of  the  Board  now  is  not  to  further 
aid  an  institution  that  incurs  a  debt.  Thirteen 
schools  have  secured  endowment  funds,  so  far 
amounting  to  $418,754.  The  sum  total  gathered, 
used  or  invested  in  eighteen  years  is  $2,812,909. 
Two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
students  were  credibly  converted  during  their 
student  life. 

The  Rev.  Edward  C.  Ray  D.  D.  the  Secretary 
of  this  “younger  sister  of  the  Boards,”  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  daily  Bible  teaching 
which  is  a  feature  of  all  institutions  under  the 
Board.  Of  the  1,916  theological  students  in 
this  country  who  are  College  graduates,  1,805 
come  from  Christian  institutions  and  110  from 
non-Christian  (state)  institutions.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future  ministers  therefore  lies  with 
the  churches  from  whom  must  come  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  institutions. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  spoke  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  Church  is  not 
wide  awake  to  it.  The  Methodists  are  far  out¬ 
stripping  ns  in  the  matter  of  education.  It  is 
time  to  rise  en  maitse  and  attend  to  this  matter. 
All  small  Colleges  are  in  danger.  The  great 
Universities  want  to  wipe  them  out.  The 
High  schools  would  wipe  out  our  Christian 
Academies.  They  should  be  made  feeders  for 
the  post-graduate  courses  of  the  Universities 
and  then  we  should  have  the  highest  kind  of 
education. 

Dr.  DeWitt’of  Princeton,  who  has  taught  in 
three  theological  Seminaries  and  has  studied 
the  curricula  and  spirit  of  the  small  Christian 
Colleges,  finds  in  them  the  best  possible  prep¬ 
aration  for  a' man’s  life.  They  better  than  any 
others  guard  the  curricula  of  the  old  Greek 
civilization.  He  described  Princeton  and  Tale 
in  the  early  days  of  their  greatness ;  what  made 


them  great?  Christianity.  The  Church  must 
take  this'Board  upon  her  heart  whatever  else 
she  neglects. 

Church  Erection. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Reiohel,  D.  D.  of  Rochester,  presented' 
the  thirty-first  Annual  Report.  There  had 
been  more  requests  for  manses  than  usual. 
Only  4,102  churches  out  of  nearly  7,800  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  Board,  whose  total  increase  was 
$146, 668. 26.  He  asked  for  a  contribution  every 
year^from  every  church,  and  described  the 
method  of  a  model  church  (his  own),  which 
simply  follows  the  methods  suggested  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Board  had  no  deficit, 
but  it  had  to  refuse  many  applications.  He 
urged  that^Presbyteries  should  always  report 
to  this^Board  when  church  property  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

Dr.  Erskine  M.  White,  Secretary  of  this 
Board,  said  there  was  no  sentiment  in  his 
Board.  ‘Hundreds  of  organized  churches  are 
without  church  homes.  He  alluded  to  the 
close  relation  between  hie  Board  and  that  of 
Home  Missions.  The  ultimate  objeoris  not  to 
build  ohnrohes ;  that  would  not  be  a";  blessing 
to  the  ohnroh ;  but  to  foster  and  help' and  self- 
help.  The  Board  gives  only  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  property.  Thus  a 
new  Home  Mission  Ohnroh  is  not  bom  an  or¬ 
phan  or  a  foundling,  but  belongs  in  a  family. 
He  urged  the  special  need  of  increased  gifts 
to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  andJAlaska,  and  combated 
the  view  that  the  Church  is  declining  when 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  new  ohnrohes  are  con¬ 
secrated  every  day  of  every  year. 

The  Popnlar  Home  Mission  Meeting;. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  well  filled  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  choir  of  three  hundred 
voices  splendidly  led  the  servioe'of  song.  On 
the  platform  were  the  members  of  the  Board, 
Home' Missionaries,  an^ Indian  pastor  and  an 
Esquimaux  elder. 

Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  made  a  masterly  ad¬ 
dress,  which  commanded' the  closest  attention 
of  the  audience.  He  deplored  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  funds  to  answer  new  calls.  Men 
are  wanted  everywhere— in  Alaska  among  the 
miners,  in  the  Indian  reservations,  in  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  and  among  the  mountaineers. 
He  had  a  word  of  encouragement  to  bring ;  the 
Church  is  girding  herself  or  this  work  and 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  is  giving  inspir¬ 
ation.  There  are  two  hindrances  to  progress, 
the  debt  upon  the  Presbyterian  Building  in 
New  York  which  would  soon  be  removed,  and 
the  question  of  Creed  revision,  which  will 
end  in  eliminating  some  features  not  acceptable 
to  all,  or  perhaps  a  new  statement  for  this  gen¬ 
eration.  There  was  immense  applause  when 
he  exclaimed,  “It  is  high  time  that  the  Creed 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  no  longer 
a  stumbling  block,  but  a  watchword !  ’’  He  spoke 
of  the  heroism  of  men  who  have  gone  to  Alaska, 
and  pointed  to  Dr.  Marsh,  who  sat  upon  the 
platform.  He  spoke  of  the  excessive  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  Esquimaux- how  their  whole  life 
is  pervaded  by  them.  Many  of  these  centre 
round  the  whale,  to  which  they  owe  their  life. 
They  found  their  religion  on  it.  Thirty  of 
these  Esquimaux  are  Christians  now.  Does 
any  one  ask.  Why  does  the  missionary  go  to 
that  country  with  all  its  privations?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  on  this  platform.  It  is  Eoonooya,  the 
first  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Point  Barrow.  At  this  point  Mr.  Eoomoya, 
who  speaks  no  English,  stood  up  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  applauded  loudly. 

Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  in  a  very  bright  address 
said  he  represented  the  largest  and  most  rapidly 
progressive  of  all  our  Home  Mission  fields. 
From  his  place  to  Point]Barrow  was  4, 000  miles 
—a  territory  almost  as  large  as  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pastors 
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don’t  exchange  pnlpiti  often,  but  they  meet 
onoe  a  year  to  elect  a  Commissioner  to  General 
Assembly.  Alaska  is  no  longer  "Seward’s 
Folly,  ’’  bnt  Seward’s  wisdom.  There  are  men 
there  from  all  over  the  world,  and  they  are 
Gospel  hungry.  He  told  of  a  man  emptying 
his  gold  sack  into  the  oontribation.  He  was  a 
Christian  and  he  had  not  heard  the  Gospel  for 
six  years.  He  spoke  of  the  awfnl  temptations 
that  assail  the  men  there ;  they  need  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Philadelphia  has  given  a  first  class 
preacher  in  T.  W.  Kerr,  who  has  gone  with 
his  wife  to  Eagle.  The  need  is  of  missionaries 
who  are  adaptable  and  resonroefnl ;  men  who 
can  live  the  life  of  the  miner,  who  can  build 
their  own  churches,  sleep  in  the  snow,  cook, 
preach,  and  who  are  free  from  that  deadliest 
vice,  the  lust  of  gold.  He  closed  with  a  fine 
tribute  to  Dr.  Babcock,  whose  church  ‘gave 
$10, 600  as  a  plate  collection  to  Home  Missions. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Holt,  Missionary  Su¬ 
perintendent  in  Oregon  (and  a  contributor  to 
The  Evangelist),  kept  the  audience  in  a  ripple 
of  laughter. 

The  next  speaker  was  James  Hayes,  a  very 
interesting  looking  Indian,  whom  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  described  as  a  very  eloquent  preacher, 
though  he  cannot  speak  English  well.  Mr. 
Hayes’s  English  was  indeed  defective,  bnt  his 
meaning  was  very  clear,  and  the  impression  he 
made  was  deep. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Logan  of  Illinois  told  of  the  Home 
Mission  problems  of  the  Middle  states  with  its 
hordes  of  foreigners.  The  problem  is  of  the 
country  church. 

Dr.  L.  Milton  Greene  told  of  his  work  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  of  hie  call  to  Cuba  and  his 
plans  for  that  island,  and  the  amazing  fact  that 
Porto  Rico  has  already  taken  up  mission  work 
—in  sending  him  to  Cuba. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Foreign  MImIobs  Day. 

Wednesday  in  General  Assembly  week  is  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  notable  days.  On  it  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Missions  presents  a  report 
and  the  speeches  are  always  of  a  high  charac¬ 
ter.  They  were  peculiarly  so  this  year.  The 
Report  was  presented  by  the  President  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  University,  Dr.  J.  D.  Mof. 
fatt,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian 
Banner,  and  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  whose  address  was  a  masterly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  field,  with  a  touching  tribute 
to  the  martyred  dead ;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Whitney, 
for  thirty-two  years  a  missionary  in  China, 
and  Mr.  Miller  from  China  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  great  evening  meeting  a  number  of 
foreign  missionaries,  These  two  meetings  and 
especially  Mr.  Speer’s  address,  which  was  very 
remarkable  even  for  him,  are  too  important  to 
be  resumed  in  a  paragraph.  The  special  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  of  the  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
vision  question  demands  that  we  should  give 
it  to  our  readers  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we 
therefore  postpone  to  next  week’s  paper  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  Foreign  Mission  sessions, 
and  also  of  the  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday, 
devoted  to  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sab¬ 
bath-School  Work  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Systematic  Benevolence,  closing  with  a  splen¬ 
did  address  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  lifting  the  debt  on  the  Presbyterian 
Building  in  New  York.  Next  week  our  read¬ 
ers  shall  have  these  in  fuller  detail  than  would 
be  possible  in  this  crowded  number. 

Among  the  many  good  stories  told  of  the  new 
Bishop  of  London  is  the  following:  One  day, 
in  his  beloved  East  End,  be  noticed  a  dirty 
little  urchin  playing  beside  the  gutter.  *  ‘  Hallo, 
my  little  man,  ’  ’  said  the  Bishop,  who  is  a 
great  lover  of  children,  "what  are  yon  doing 
there?’’  "Makin’  a  kerf reedral, ’ ’  was  the  re- 
plv.  "A  cathedral?’’  exclaimed  his  lordship.  ’  ’ 
"But  where’s  the  Bishop?’’  Dr.  Ingram’s  sense 
of  humor,  always  keen,  was  quite  overcome 
when  the  small  boy  answered,  "Please,  sir, 
I  ain’t  got  muck  enough  to  make  a  bishop!’’ 


"Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  Thursday,  May  16,  1901,  in  the  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  the  day  being  changed 
from  Friday  to  permit  the  members  to  take 
part  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Celebration 
planned  by  the  General  Assembly.  Mrs.  O.  L. 
Bailey  of  Harrisburgh,  President  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Synodical  Society,  led  the  half  hour  de¬ 
votional  service,  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Sinclair  of 
Philadelphia  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Turner  of  Dover, 
DeL,  opened  the  regular  session  with  reading 
and  prayer.  The  President  of  the  Board,  Mrs 
Darwin  R.  James,  introduced  Dr.  McAfee, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  tbe  Woman's 
Board,  who  spoke  briefiy  concerning  the  work 
of  the  past  year.  He  emphasized  one  or  two 
points  not  always  noticed ;  first,  the  extent  of 
the  work,  that  it  is  carried  on  in  nineteen 
states  and  territories  and  one  island ;  second, 
the  changing  character  of  the  work  of  tbe 
Woman’s  Board.  In  early  years  the  missionary 
teachers  were  sent  out  to  gather  in  the  children 
and  to  ive  to  them  Christian  training  and  some 
what  elementary  education.  Now  large  num¬ 
bers  of  these  children  are  trained,  and  they  are 
ready  for  pastors  and  for  work  as  adults.  So 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Woman’s  Board  ta  estab¬ 
lish  training  schools  for  evangelistic  work. 
What  Miss  MoBeth  did  for  the  Nez  Peroes, 
sending  out  more  than  half  a  score  of  ministers 
and  elders  of  their  own  tribe,  should  be  done 
for  other  tribes.  At  Albuquerque,  N.  M. ,  there 
will  next  year  be  organized  a  training  school 
for  Mexican  evangelists.  In  the  South,  public 
school  teachers  are  coming,  after  ther  short 
terms  have  closed,  to  the  'mission  schools  for 
normal  training;  in  one  county,  forty- two  of 
the  forty-nine  teachers  went  into  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  and  of  this 
number  seventeen  were  converted.  So  the 
work  now  is  to  train  workers  for  their  own 
people  from  among  those  who  come  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  schools. 

The  work  of  the  Freedmen’s  Department  was 
presented  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Flora  D. 
Palmer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  total  receipts 
of  this  department  during  the  past  year  have 
been  |61,808,  an  increase  of|5,898.  During  the 
seventeen  years  of  its  existence  this  depart¬ 
ment,  with  most  insufficient  revenue,  has 
through  the  consecrated  earnestness  and  careful 
economy  of  workers  both  at  headquarters  and 
in  the  field,  been  ab!e  to  achieve  great  results 
and  to  reach  through  the  parochial  and  the 
boarding  schools  large  numbers  of  neglected 
children.  There  has  been  during  the  past  year 
an  unusual  demand  for  Bibles  and  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  Board  has  distributed  two  thousand 
copies,  a  nominal  price  being  charged  for  them 
when  possible.  One  of  the  great  features  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  develop- - 
ment  of  an  emancipated  race.  Shall  Presby¬ 
terian  women  continue  to  aid  to  an  emanci¬ 
pated,  Christ-like  womanhood! 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Miss  S.  F.  Lin¬ 
coln  of  New  York,  showed  total  receipts  of 
1357,201,  of  which  amount  |60,853  was  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  Freedmen,  leaving  a  balance  of 
1296,833,  an  increase  of  |6,862.  One  most  en¬ 
couraging  feature  of  the  report  was  the  large 
amount  paid  for  tuition — $39,367— showing  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  people  for  the 
schools,  and  their  willingness  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  retain  and  support  them.  The  Treas¬ 
urer  emphasized  the  desirability  of  quarterly 
payments  from  societies  as,  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  payments 
exceed  the  receipts  and  money  must  be  borrowed 
to  meet  indebtedness  until  the  large  receipts  of 
thefonrth  quarter  are  received.  Each  society  can 
aid  in  changing  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 


In  her  report,  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Pierson,  called  attention  to  the  status  of  the 
Woman’s  Board,  which  was  created  by  General 
Assembly  for  work  among  the  un-American- 
ized  races,  and  which  is  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  the  administrator  of 
its  funds.  Its  organization  consists  now  of  over 
six  thousand  societies  under  tbe  care  of  two 
hundred  and  seven  Presbyterial  organizations 
and  twenty-nine  Synodical.  This  careful  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  used  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  to  secure  thorough  instruction  for  the 
young  people’s  societies;  the  plan  has  proved 
to  be  well  chosen  as  there  is  an  advance  from 
the  young  people.  A  surplus  for  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years  had  warranted  an  advance  in  as¬ 
suming  ministerial  support  as  urged  by  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Woman’s  Board  has  there¬ 
fore  during  the  past  year  paid  part  of  the 
salaries '  of  those  Synodical  missionaries  who 
have  an  oversight  of  mission  schools.  During 
this  year  the  Woman’s  Board  has  been  asked 
to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  French  Broad 
Presbytery,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  school 
work  of  the  Board ;  this  is  bnt  symmetrioal 
development,  and  as  the  Board  accepted  Alaska, 
so  it  will  accept  tbe  French  Broad.  "Tbe  field 
story  shames  all  figures”  There  is  never  a 
year  when  that  does  not  say  yes  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘‘Is  it  worth  while?’’ 

"Tbe  Field’’  was  the  next  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  this  was  begun  with  an  account  of 
the  work  among  the  Mexicans  in  tbe  United 
States  by  Miss  Lydia  Hays  of  New  Mexico. 
Mies  Hays  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  plaza, 
or  village,  life  in  ail  its  squalor  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  portraying  the  spiritual  lack  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  Btagnatioii  of  this  people.  She  con¬ 
trasted  tbe  homes  of  the  Romanist  and  the 
converted  Mexicans,  showing  the  infinence  of 
the  Gospel  upon  their  daily  living.  Miss  Hays 
told  of  the  image- bearing  processions  and  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Penitentes  as  she  herself  had  seen 
them— the  teaching  of  tbe  children  alone  may 
be  expected  to  stop  these  horrible  practices. 

It  was  with  enthusiasm  that  the  audience 
welcomed  Dr.  J.  Milton  Greene,  who  had  bnt 
just  returned  from  Puerto  Rico,  where  for 
sixteen  months  he  had  been  working  in  San 
Juan.  Dr.  Greene  does  not  return  to  Puerto 
Rico,  being  assigned  to  Havana,  Ouba,  to  open 
the  first  Presbyterian  Mission.  In  Puerto  Rico 
there  are  two  missionaries  and  seven  teachers 
working  Dr,  Greene  spoke  of  tho  work  done 
at  La  Marina,  "the  darkest  spot  in  Puerto 
Rico,’’  a  district  of  San  Juan  occupied  by  the 
boatmen  and  longshoremen— a  district  where 
vice  in  all  of  its  most  degrading  forms  exists. 
After  four  months  of  work  by  the  missionary, 
the  people  were  ready  to  welcome  heartily 
the  two  teachers  who  were  sent  to  open  the 
mission  school,  and  the  boys,  who  in  the  first 
days  of  the  work  Dr.  Greene  was  obliged  to 
stop  his  sermon  to  lead  from  tbe  room,  came 
clean  and  quiet.  It  is  not  a  question  in  Puerto 

Rico  of  securing  a  congregation ;  the  problem 
is  what  to  do  with  those  who  come.  After  the 
room  is  crowded  there  are  usually  as  many 
without  the  building  as  within — the  people  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  Gospel  and  it 
must  be  given  to  them— the  work  must  be  en¬ 
larged.  A  peculiar  pathos  centres  about  the 
condition  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
latter  are  born  under  a  curse,  born  into  inde¬ 
cency,  immorality,  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  vale  of  the  individual  has  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  many  have  existed 
for  the  few,  and  so  among  the  lower  classes 
the  animal  instincts  alone  have  been  developed 
It  is  said  that  education  should  be  left  to  the 
Government,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
as  yet  there  are  only  schools  enough  for  about 
one-fifth  of  the  children  of  school  age.  In  the 
second  place,  the  native  teachers  are  frequently 
most  incompetent,  and  many  of  those  going 
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from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  work.  They  go  for  one  year  as  a  pleasant 
pionio  with  expenses  paid  and  have  little  or  no 
interest  in  their  work.  Lastly,  the  public 
schools  are  Qodless  and  the  great  need  of  the 
children  is  spiritual  and  moral  training.  Dr. 
Greene  closed  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Grace  Atkins  of  Roselle, 'N.  J.,  the 
first  medical  missionary  to  Puerto  Rico. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Mrs. 
N.  T.  Houston,  Synodical  President  of  Ohio, 
offered  prayer.  Mrs.  James  said  that  as  at  the 
various  sessions  of  Congress,  members  were 
not  always  able  to  present  the  fine  speeches 
they  had  prepared  because  of  the  lack  of  time, 
and  as  it  was  desired  that  these  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  constituents  and  were  printed 
for  this  purpose,  so  she  would  give  her  time 
to  the  representatives  from  the  fields  and  later 
her  address  would  appear  in  print.  This  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  those  present  and  a 
murmur  of  dissent  could  be  heard,  but  Mrs. 
James  quickly  introduced  Miss  M.  Josephine 
Petrie,  Secretary  of  Young  People’s  Work. 

Miss  Petrie  reported  the  receipts  from  Sun¬ 
day-schools  as  139,061.18,  from  Ohristian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  as  |27, 864. 61  and  from  other 
young  people’s  organizations  as  |21,  968.68,  a 
total  of  188,389.82.  While  there  is  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  offerings  from  Bands,  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  large  increase  from 
Ohristian  Endeavor  Societies  and  Sunday- 
schools.  These  offerings  have  been  distributed 
for  the  salaries  of  nine  teachers,  fourteen  mis¬ 
sionaries,  one  medical  missionary,  for  the 
general  work  at  Sitka  and  the  Asheville  Farm 
School,  as  well  as  for  a  large  number  of  schol¬ 
arships. 

The  cry  for  leaders  for  mission  bands  and 
Junior  Societies  is  heard  all  over  the  land,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  Presbytery 
where  this  most  important  work  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  faithfully  carried  on,  offerings  from 
the  Juniors  are  more  than  three  tims  as  much 
as  those  from  the  older  Ohristian  Endeavor 
Societies.  About  ten  thousand  pages  of  schol- 


Amendment  concerning  polygamy.  ThelMor- 
mons  hold  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
five  states  and  two  territories  and  are  rapidly 
extending  their  power.  If  the  Mormon'olainu 
are  true  that  polygamy  is  dead,  why  do  L^ey 
oppose  an  amendment?  “So  long  as  Mormons 
have  a  motive  for  opposing  an  amendment, 
we  have  an  excellent  reason  for  favoring^it. ’’ 
When  Governor  Wells  vetoed  the  Bvans^  Bill 
he  did  not  do  so  because  it  was  contrary  *to 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  uphold — this 
fact  was  not  mentioned  in  his  message ;  rather 
he  defended  polygamy,  expressed  his  ^desire 
to  “shield”  those  who  were  practicing  it,  and 
vetoed  the  Bill  only  lest  it  might  cause  so  in¬ 
sistent  a  demand  for  a  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  pass 
such.  Mrs.  William  R.  Campbell  of  |  Utah 
read  a  most  helpful  paper  on  the  work  of  [the 
mission  schools  in  that  state.  She  emphasised 
the  purely  material  construction  placed  upon 
the  Bible  by  the  Mormons,  and  that  the  terms 
which  to  a  Christian  are  full  of  spiritual  sig¬ 
nificance,  often  convey  to  a  Mormon  nothing 
but  gross  sensuality.  For  this  very  reason, 
educational  Christianity  is  especially  needed. 
The  older  people  are  often  so  bound  by  the 
material  trammels  of  Mormonism  that  their 
conversion  is  difficult,  but  every  child  educated 
in  a  Mission  school  makes  a  weak  spot  in  the 
Mormon  Church. 

The  work  among  the  Freedmen  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Carr,  who  spoke  of  the 
literature  concerning  the  negroes  which  so  in- 
fineness  public  thoughts.  Much  of  it  is  unfair, 
wilfully  wrong  and  foolishly  theoreticaL  One 
says,  “The  negro  must  go.”  Go  where?  and 
how  shall  over  8,000,000  be  sent  away  with  a 
wave  of  dismissal?  We  but  waste  our  time— 


arship  and  personal  .letters  from  missionaries 
have  been  duplicated  and  sent  out. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Delos  E.  Finks, 
editor  of  The  Home  Mission  Monthly,  there 
was  no  report  from  that  magazine.  Miss 
Lucille  Flanigen,  editor  of  Over  Sea  and  Land, 
colled  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  missionary  magazine  for  the  children  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  aim  is  to  educate 
them  in  the  work  done  in  our  own  land  and 
in  other  lands,  and  to  train  them  for  the  work 
now  being  done  by  ther  parents.  The  magazine 
needs  the  loyal  support  of  leaders  and  parents. 

Miss  Bedway  spoke  sympathetically  for  the 
mountaineers  of  the  South,  describing  a  visit 
into  one  valley,  where  ’  ‘  a  stranger  was  a  rarity.  ’  ’ 


!  Spring  Ailments  | 


<  Pimples,  boils,  eczema  and  other  enip-  , 

I  tions,  loss  of  appetite,  that  tired  feeling,  | 
fits  of  biliousness,  indigestion  and  head- 
^  ache,  are  some  of  them.  I 

They  are  all  radically  and  permanently  | 
cured  by 

I  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

I  It  thoroughly  cleanses  the  blood  and  ' 

I  restores  healthy  functional  activity  to  the  ' 
whole  system. 

“  I  bad  salt  rhenm  on  bands  and  bad  to  keep  \ 
them  bandaged.  1  took  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  I 
now  they  are  well.  1  take  Hood's  In  tne  fall  and  k 
spring."  Mrs.  Amt  Littlehalk,  Lisbon  Falls,  k 
Maine,  i 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Hood’s  Sarsa-  f 
parilla  ;  for  no  substitute,  no  other  prepa-  P 
i^ation,  acts  like  it  | 


There  she  found  a  missionary  teacher  working 
faithfully,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
Bible  instruction  was  received  showed  that  she 
had  stimulated  the  people  to  an  unusual  re¬ 
ceptivity.  As  she  taught  her  Sunday-school 
class  of  litle  girls,  about  fifteen  of  these  stal¬ 
wart  men  came  week  after  week  to  listen, 
“glad  to  receive  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  children’s  table.”  In  the  day  school  were 
the  postmaster  and  his  children  studying  side 
by  side.  The  Gospel  as  taught  there  is  a  Gos¬ 
pel  of  cleanliness  also,  and  after  the  school- 
house  was  cleaned  and  set  in  order,  there  was 
a  “scrubbing  all  along  the  line,  ”  the  teacher 
is  spoken  of  as  the  woman,  thus  is  recognition 
nnoonsciously  accorded  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
the  one  uplifting  infinence  in  the  whole  valley. 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Polhemus  also  spoke  for  this  work ; 
she  called  attention  to  the  words  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  who  say  that  three  generatioos  ago 
there  were  among  them  many  who  were  well- 
to-do  and  had  comfortable  homes.  Tobacco 
brought  them  to  their  present  condition,  as  it 
harms  the  land  as  much  as  the  body,  and  being 
planted  year  after  year  has  impoverished  the 
soil  until  but  little  of  it  is  good  for  pasturing 
even.  The  simple  faith  of  those  who  receive 
the  Gospel  message  is  a  lesson  to  many ;  one 
woman  living  in  a  one-room  cabin  with  her 
husband,  brother  and  seven  children,  had  at 
one  time  in  that  room  four  oases  of  measles, 
two  of  grip  and  one  of  typhoid  fever.  She 
did  not  remove  her  clothes  for  forty-seven 
nights,  but  when  asked  if  she  were  not  utterly 
discouraged  replied  simply,  “Oh,  no,,  the 
Lord  helped  me.” 

The  Mormon  work  was  presented  by  Mrs.  F. 
S.  Bennett  of  Englewood  N.  .J,  who  spoke 
particularly  of  the  need  of  a  Oonstitntional 


No  other  article  tised  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  household  has  so  many 
enthusiastic  friends  among  the  house¬ 
keepers  of  America. 

No  other  article  of  food  has  received 
such  emphatic  commendation  for  purity 
and  wholesomeness  horn  the  most  em¬ 
inent  authorities* 

The  great  popularity  and  general 
use  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
attest  its  superiority. 


The  *'  Royal  Baker  and  Pastry 
Cook  *' — containing  over  800  most 
practical  and  valuable  cooking  re¬ 
ceipts — free  to  every  patron.  Send 
postal  card  with  your  full  address. 


Avoid  the  imitation  powders.  They 
are  sold  cheap  because  they  are 
made  from  alum.  But  alum  is  a 
poison  dangerous  to  use  in  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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let  os  face  the  qoestion  as  it  is  here  and  riotr. 
The  neftro  has  his  faults,  bat  there  are  a  few 
white  people  who  also  have  some  The  negro 
has  often  been  led  by  teachers  and  preachers 
who  keep  their  infloenoe  for  Sunday ;  what  the 
negro  needs  is  leaders  who  will  preaoh  a  Gos¬ 
pel  of  nprightness  and  holy  living  on  Sunday 
and  back  it  up  the  rest  of  the  week  by  their 
lives. 

The  Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans,  President  of  Henry 
Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  called  at¬ 
tention' to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  ai%  now  citizens  by  Government  proola- 
mation,  although  it  will  take  five  or  six  years 
to  make  all  the  necessary  adjustments.  The 
great  problem  of  Indian  Territory,  is  that  the 
white  people  outnumber  the  ludains  five  to  one 
and  yet  they  do  not  belong  there  and  there  is 
practically  no  provision  for  them.  There  is 
a  rural  population  of  800,000  absolutely  nn- 
oared  for  educationally  except  by  the  Mission 
Boards.  There  was  no  school  to  train  leaders 
and  Henry  Kendall  College  was  established  to 
meet  the  need.  Here  Indians  and  white  are 
educated  side  by  side,  as  they  must  live,  learn 
ing  to  sympathize  with  and  understand  each 
other.  Five  classes  have  bean  graduated  and 
every  member  of  every  class  has  gone  out  an 
earnest  Christian.  These  graduates  are  in 
great  demand  as  teachers  and  are  in  position 
to  wield  much  infiuence. 

From  far  off  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  came 
Dr.  H.  B.  Marsh,  with  a  cheery  message: 
“Do  not  pity  us,”  said  he,  “wo  like  it.” 
When  the  sixtf  days  of  darkness  oome  and  the 
Esquimaux  are  at  home,  then  is  most  of  the 
mission  work  done ;  in  the  summer  season  when 
the  people  are  away  whaling  the  medical  work 
is  needed  as  the  people  are  much  exposed  and 
suffer  much.  Dr.  Marsh  has  found  it  necessary 
to  say  that  he  will  not  care  for  the  sick  when 
the  “Devil  doctor”  is  also  called,  as  in  case 
the  patient  recovers,  this  one  receives  the 
credit,  whsreas'should  the  patient  die,  this 
would  be  blamed  to  Dr.  Marsh.  On  Sunday 
there  are  three  services,  and  one  week  day  ser- 
vloe  at'the  station,  with  one  other  at  a  distance 
of  nine  miles.  Dr.  Marsh  will  return  to  his 
work  in  June. 

The  story  of  another  year  of  work  was  done, 
and  each  heart  must  have  .sung  a  hymn  of 
praise 'and  ^^thanksgiving  '^while  to  the  great 
a~'‘  )  '  alljwas  raised  the  song: 

Do  thon  our  country  save 

By  thy  great  might 

M.  EIathakike  Bennett. 

fi'^Some  fifty  cases  of  French  loot  have  been 
returned  from  ^France  to  Peking.  The  restitu- 
tion'caused  an  immense  sensation  among  the 
Chinese,  but^they  entertain  little  hope  that 
the  laudable  example  of  Frauce  will  be  followed. 


"VT^OU  would  like  the  lamp- 
chirr,  ney.s  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop¬ 
ping  at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“  pearl  glass  ”  —  they  don’t 
i;reak  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 

Our  dj^cri'.'cs  a!l  lamps  and  their 

chimney'i.  Wi:ii  it  you  can  always  order 
i:'e  right  size  and  s*.a'>e  uf  chimney  for  any  tamp. 
We  niail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 
/.dress  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Known  and  Prized  for  its  nutritive  and  rcirc&uing  qualities. 
A  drink  for  a  Prince  at  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 

«.  Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  lime. 
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THE  BIE<SAGE. 

Fanny  Kemble  Johnson. 

I  lie  at  ease  in  the  valley. 

More  blessed  than  song  can  say. 

Beholding  the  skies  bend  over 
The  beantiful  hills  of  May. 

They  are  pink  where  the  orchards  flower. 

They  are  white  where  the  dogwoods  sway. 

Or  blue  where  the  violets  cover 
The  beantiful  hills  of  May. 

They  are  low  that  the  heart  may  love  them. 

They  are  far  that  the  thought  may  stray. 

They  are  near  that  the  feet  may  climb  them, 

The  beautiful  bills  of  May. 

Though  better  than  song  be  silence. 

Yet,  ah  I  that  song  conld  convey 

To  December  news  of  the  beauty 
That  blooms  on  the  hills  of  May. 

—Touth'g  Companion. 

A  REAL  SOLDIER. 

A  Story  for  Memorial  Day. 

By  the  Rev.  Frank  E-  Qraeff. 

Of  course,  there  had  been  other  Memorial  Days 
before,  and  parades  with  their  marching  veterans, 
and  the  stirring  martial  music  of,  the  bands* 
and  the  patriotic  speeches,  but  no  such  elaborate 
preparations  had  ever  been  attempted  as  were 
then  in  progress.  This  Memorial  Day  was  to 
eclipse  all  others,  at  least  so  thought  the  children 
of  the  Somerton  schools  who  were  to  be  given, 
next  to  the  old  veterans,  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  parade,  and  were  to  take  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day.  They  were  to 
march  immediately  after  the  veterans,  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  each  to  carry  a  flag  which 
they  ware  to  personally  place  upon  the  graves 
of  the  dead  soldiers.  Then,  too,  they  were  to 
sing,  "  Cover  them  over,  those  Heroes  of  Ours,” 
and  “  Our  Soldier  Dead;”  and  the  scholars  wil¬ 
lingly  gave  up  their  recitations  to  rehearse'the 
singing  of  the  choruses. 

But  the  coveted  honor  was  to  be  given  to  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  who  had 
been  soldiers  in  the  war.  These  children  were 
to  represent  the  ^thirteen  original  states,  with 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  one  large  coach, 
while  in  two  other  coaches  were  to  be  grouped 
all  the  states  and  territories,  each  represented  by 
a  boy  or  girl.  The  girls  in  the  first  coach,  as 
well  as  the  boys  and,  girls  in  the  other  two,  were 
to  be  dressed  in  white,  wear  red,  white  and  blue 
sashes,  and  carry  shields  upon  which  were  the 
coats-  of-arms  of  the  respective  states.  The 
coaches  were  each  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses- 
Never  before  was  such  an  elaborate  celebration 
attempted  in  Somerton. 

“Was  your  father  a  soldier?”  was  asked 
eagerly  by  the  children  of  each  other;  or,  “Was 
your  grandfather  in  the  war  ?  ”  was  asked  on 
every  side. 

“  Roberta  Nock  is  to  be  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
because  she  has  such  beautiful  hair,”  was  whis¬ 
pered  all  over  the  school  one  morning. 

Anita  DeBow  is  to  be  Pennsylvania,  because 
her  grandfather  was  an  officer,”  was  another  bit 
of  information  that  was  eagerly  circulated. 

“  They  have  all  the  places  but  two  filled,  and 
they  can’t  find  any  more  soldiers’  children  or 
grandchildren,  and  they  think  they  will  have  to 
take  some  who  are  not  soldiers’  children,  and 


they  don’t  know  who  to  choose,”  and  a  lot  of 
other  information  was  given  to  each  other  by 
the  anxious  and  excited  scholars  the  day  before 
Memorial  Day. 

To  all  this  talk  and  preparations  two  little 
colored  girls  —  twins — listened  anxiously,  and 
were  most  wistful  observers.  It  was  three  months 
before  they  had  moved  to  Somerton,  and  rented 
the  little  white  house — half,  cottage  and  half  log 
cabin — near  the  pike.  It  was  only  three  weeks 
afterwards  that,  by  a  dreadful  accident  on  the 
railroad,  they  were  left  fatherless. 

No  one  had  asked  them  to  take  part  in  the 
Memorial  Day  exercises ;  of  course  they  practiced 
tlie  singing  witli  the  other  scholars,  but  it  was 
somehow  taken  for  granted  by  the  other  children 
that  they  would  not  expect  to  march  with 
them,  much  less  be  asked  to  take  any  part  in  the 
program.  And  tlieir  hearts  felt  the  slight,  and 
their  wi.stful  eyes  longingly  watched  the  prepara¬ 
tions. 

“Doan’  yoh  wish.  Charity,  we’uns  was  a-goin’ 
too  ?  ”  asked  Faitli  of  her  twin. 

“  ’Deed  I  does,  an’  I’d  like  to  put  a  flag  on 
pappie’s  grave,”  replied  her  sister. 

•  ‘  Was  pappie  a  sojer  ?  ”  asked  Charitv. 

“  Deed  I  doan’ know,  but  let’s  ask  mammie; 
she’ll  tell  us  we’uns.  ” 

“  Oh  I  if  he  only  was  a  sojer,  then  dey  would 
put  a  flag  on  his  grave,  an’  we  uns  could  ride  in 
de  coach;  for  dey  needs  two  more  chillen,”  said 
Faith,  hopefully. 

With  hopeful  anticipation,  they  eagerly  hast¬ 
ened  home. 

“Mammie,  was  pappie  a  sojer?”  they  asked 
in  unison  as  they  entered  the  little  kitchen  where 
their  mother  stood  at  the  table  ironing. 

“A  sojer?”  asked  their  mother  as  she  set 
down  the  iron,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
her  face  witli  her  apron,  and  looked  in¬ 
quiringly  at  the  motionless  listeners  before  her. 

“A  sojer?”  she  asked  again  with  increased 
emphasis.  “  What  for  yo’  uns  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?  A  sojer  ?  Am  yoh  chillen  gone  ani 
forgit  yoh  pappie  ?  A  sojer  ?  ’Course,  he  was 
a  sojer  ?  Didn’t  he  fight  for  de  Cap’n  o’  his  Sal¬ 
vation  for  more'n  twenty  years?  Didn’t  he  wield 
de  swor  do’  de  Spirit  agin’  all  de  forces  o’  de 
enemy  ?  Didn’t  he  say  wid  his  dying  bref,  ‘  I 
hab  fought  a  good  tight  ’  ?  A  sojer  ?  ”  their 
mammie  said  again  proudly,  but  tremulously,  as 
the  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  and  the  swelling 
of  her  heart  choked  her  voice.  “  Now  yoh  chil¬ 
dren  go  play  awhile.  “Yes,  yoh  pappie  was  a 
sojer,  an’  his  Cap’n  neber  lost  a  battle.” 

And  the  children,  without  a  word,  turned  and 
quietly  went  out  of  the  house. 

“Iknowed  pappie  mus’ a  ban  a  sojer,  ’cause 
he  was  so  good  to  we’uns,  an’  de  pieces  we  goin’ 
to  sing  tells  how  dey  was  good  an’  brave  men,” 
said  Faith,  as  with  her  sister,  they  sat  outside 
their  little  home  under  the  lilac-bush. 

“  We’  uns  ’ll  git  in  de  coach  now,”  said  Charity, 
proudly. 

“  Let’s  ask  mammie  to  git  our  dresses  ready,” 
said  Faith,  and  they  hurried  into  the  house. 

“  Mammie,  will  yoh  git  our  white  dresses  ready 
for  to-morrer,  ’cause  we’  uns  goin’  to  ride  in  a 
coach  in  de  ’cession  ?  ”  ventured  Charity. 

“What  yoh  chillen  talk  about  ridin’  in  a 
coach?”  a.sked  their  mother,  who  knew  little 
about  the  coming  Memorial  Day  preparations. 

“’Course  I  will  honeys;  ’course  I  will,”  she 
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said,  after  the  children  had  explained  as  best 
they  could,  and  before  the  night  came  two 
dresses,  left  over  from  the  previous  year,  lay 
upon  the  bed,  washed  and  starched  and  ironed 
in  snowy  whiteness. 

Little  sleep  came  to  the  anxious  twins  that 
night,  and  early  the  next  morning  they  were  at, 
the  school  with  the  other  children  for  the  pro¬ 
cession. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  walk  ?  ”  asked  several 
of  the  children,  as  they  noticed  the  twins  w’hite 
dresses. 

“  We’uns  goin’ to  ride,  ’cause  our  pappie  was 
a  sojer,”  they  said  quietly. 

“But  they  won’t  let  you  ride,  because  they 
won’t  have  any  ” — 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost,  for  the  twins 
hurried  away  as  they  heard  a  committeeman 
call,  “  Soldiers’  children  form  in  line  here.” 

Just  then  the  band  was  heard  coming  up  the 
street,  and  in  its  rear  the  coaches,  that  were  to 
hold  the  children,  were  seen  all  gay  with  flags 
and  bunting. 

Such  exclamations  of  delight,  such  anxiety, 
such  radiant  faces  I  But  at  last  all  the  original 
states  were  properly  grouped  about  the  fair 
Goddess  of  Liberty.  And  then  began  the  loading 
of  the  states  and  territories,  and  when  they  were 
all  in,  two  seats — Louisiana  and  Georgia— were 
still  vacant. 

“Please,  sir,  our  pappie  was  a  sojer,”  said 
Charity,  modestly  and  wistfully,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  man  who  was  superintending  the 
Seating  of  the  children. 

‘  ‘  Your  father  a  soldier !  Where  did  he  flght  ?” 
he  2»ked  in  surprise. 

“We’uns  doan’  know  where  he  fight,  but  mam- 
mie  telled  us  his  Cap’n  neber  los’  a  battle,  an’ — 
an’ — he’s  daid  now,”  said  Faith,  as  the  tears  filled 
her  eyes,  and  then  asked  wistfully,  “You’uns 
’ll  let  we’uns  ride, — won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course  !  here  you  are.”  and  he  lifted 
the  two  little  ones  into  the  vacant  places,  and 
placed  the  sashes  over  theit  shoulders  and  handed 
each  a  flag. 

The  crowds  of  people  all  along  the  route  of  the 
parade  smiled  and  wondered  and  commented,  as 
the  procession  moved  on  its  way  to  the  cemetery, 
as  they  beheld  the  two  little  black  faces  among 
all  the  fair  white  ones.  And  mammie,  from  her 
place  on  the  sidewalk,  looked  on  with  a  proud 
heart  and  endearing  glances. 

Sweetly  the  children  sang  the  choruses,  and 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  decorations,  placed  their  flags  on 
the  few  mounds  in  the  cemetery  where^  the  sol¬ 
diers  slept. 

Down  yonder  to  the  far  corner  of  the  cemetery^ 
where  only  the  poorest  were  buried,  the  little 
twins  eagerly  hastened,  and  upon  their  father’s 
new-made  grave  placed  their  flags ;  and  as  they 
patted  the  soft  earth  they  said  tearfully  and 
gladly  : 

“  You  was  a  real  sojer, — was’n’  you,  pappie  ?  ” 

Yes,  he  was  a  real  soldier. — Selected. 


THE  OINOHAM  NE$IT. 

*  ‘  Mamma,  ’  ’  said  Edie,  coming  in  from  school, 
"our  teacher  wants  each  of  ns  to  bring  her  a 
piece  of  one  of  our  school  dresses,  to  pat  into 
a  qnilt.  Oan’t  I  give  her  a  piece  of  this  new 
gingham  dress?” 

"Yes,  certainly  ”  said  mamma;  "and  1  know 
of  another  place  where  some  of  yonr  dress 
might  be  welcome.  Some  very  little  bits.  ’  * 

"Where?” 

"Mrs.  Robin  Redbreast  is  bnilding  a  nest 
in  the  pine-tree ;  and,  if  yon  take  this  handful 
of  clippings  and  scatter  them  about  under  the 
tree,  she  may  be  glad  to  weave  them  in.  ’ 

Edie  did  so ;  and  Mrs.  Robin  made  good  use 
of  them.r  After  the  nest  was  done,  Edie 'could 
look  up  and  tee  the  bits  of  red  and  blue ;  and 
she  called  it  a  "gingham  nest.”— Mayflower. 


WHY  I 

Mary  Lowe  Diokinson- 

Not  because  my  palsied  band  has  galhered 
Strength  to  take  the  Idle  weapons  up ; 

Not  because  my  lips  have  found  the  sweetness 
Mingled  with  the  bitter  of  my  cup ; 

Not  because  the  way  in  which  I  faltered 
Has  grown  smoother,  or  my  burden  less; 

Or  becanse  I  see,  through  Fate’s  dark  masking. 
Where  my  smiters  have  been  meant  to  bless ; 

Nor  liecanse  1  see.  In  smonld’rlng  ashes. 

Fires  ot  hope  and  faith  once  more  alight : 

Nor  because  my  waiting  has  been  resting. 

Do  i  rise  and  gird  me  for  the  tight. 

Gird  me,  tho’  from  wounds  still  faint  and  bleeding 
Walk  erect,  though  weak,  athirst,  and  faint: 

And  press  onward  to  the  end,  unheeding 
If  my  road  be  cheered  by  wayside  saint. 

’Tis  enough  that,  lying  in  the  shadows. 

Far  away  from  saintly  shrine  or  cross, 

I  have  heaid  a  voice  of  human  music. 

Seen  a. smile  that  shamed  defeat  and  loss ; 

Caught  a  glance  from  an  illumined  spirit. 
Throwing  out,  where  life’s  high  billows  roll 

Light-house  gleams  of  peace,  which  they  inherit 
AVho  are  strong  in  an  unvanquished  soul. 

And  because  I  see  that  sweet  light  falling 
Over  wilder  seas  than  I  have  tried, 

Warning  other  barks  in  deeps  appalling. 

Shining  on  to  cheer,  to  help,  to  guide  ; 

And  because  I  saw  it  when  I  drifted. 

Wrecked  and  broken,  on  the  shifting  sand. 

Have  I  lighted  my  small  lamp,  and  lifted 
Up  my  life  once  more  in  trembling  hand. 

It  may  be  the  glimmer  of  my  small  taper 

Shall  o’ershine  some  rough  or  shadowed  way ; 

So  1  clasp  my  weapons,  take  my  burdens. 

And  press  forwa^  to  the  eternal  day. 


MASTER  ROBIN’S  FEAST. 

"Tweet  I  tweet  I  tweet  I”  chirped  Master 
Robin,  hopping  down  the  bank.  He  meant 
to  say:  "Oh,  how  hungry  I  am  this  morning | 
Where  shall  1  get  some  breakfast?” 

There  were  no  worms  to  be  had;  for  the 
ground  was  covered  with  white  snow,  and 
Robin’s  feet  left  a  little  print  in  it  as  he  hop¬ 
ped  along.  Presently  he  met  Miss  Robina, 
who  lived  in  the  hedge  close  by,  also  looking 
for  breakfast. 

"Oh,  isn’t  this  dreadful, Master  Robin?”  she 
exclaimed.  "Not  a  single  worm  to  be  had, 
nor  even  a  berry.  ” 

"Yes,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do,”  he  said.  "But,”  he  added 
cheerfully,  "my  house  is  warmer  than  yours: 
if  you’ll  just  step  inside.  I’ll  try  and  find  some¬ 
thing.  ’  ’ 

Away  he  fiew  over  the  hedge  and  down  the 
road  until  he  came  to  a  big  white  gate,  on 
which  he  perched.  "I  saw  them  shake  out  a 
big  white  thing  yesterday,”  he  said;  "and 
there  were  two  or  three  crumbs,”  be  thought, 
glancing  about  with  his  little  bright  eyes. 

"There  be  is.  I  thought  he’d  come  back 
again,”  said  a  voice,  softly.  "Shall  we  throw 
him  some  crumbs?” 

"No,  come  out  and  bang  up  some  corn  for 
him :  he  will  like  that  better.  ’  ’  And  presently 
two  figures  stole  across  the  garden,  one  carry- 
ng  a  stick,  and  the  other  a  bunch  of  com. 
They  planted  the  stick  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass,  hung  the  com  on  the  top,  and  then  crept 
back  to  the  window  to  watch. 

Master  Robin  hopped  off  the  gate,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  corn  before  he  remembered 
Miss  Robina. 


A  Seal 
Within  a  Seal 


An  inventor  hris  created  a 
wonderful  package  that 
preserves  the  freshness  and 
crispnees  of  crackers,  biscuit 
and  wafers. 

The  outride  of  the  package 
is  made  of  card  board,  scien¬ 
tifically  treated;  the  inside 
is  a  lining  of  specially  pre¬ 
pared  paper.  The  outside 
and  the  inside  are  so  formed 
that  one  becomes  a  part  of 
the  other;  forming  the  fam¬ 
ous  In-er-seal  Patent  Pack¬ 
age— a  package  that  is  air 
tight,  dust  tight,  and  mois¬ 
ture  tight— the  only  pack¬ 
age  known  that  actu¬ 
ally  carries  the  good¬ 
ness  of  its  contents  from 
the  oven  to  the  table. 


r/A 


Soda  Milk,  Qrabam  and 
Oatmeal  Biscuit,  (linger 
Snaps,  andVantllaWafers, 
come  in  the  In-er-aeal 
Patent  Package.  Look 
for  the  In-er-seal  trade¬ 
mark  design  at  the  end 
of  the  box. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


He  led  the  way  back  to  the  garden.  There 
were  a  great  many  other  birds  there  by  now ; 
but  Master  Robin  soon'made  a  way  for  himself 
and  his  companion,  and  they  had  a  good  break¬ 
fast. 

*"I  didn’t’know  those  little  human  boys  and 
girls  could  be  so  kind,”  said  Master  Robin. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  them,  we  should  have 
died,  ”  said  Miss  Robina.  And,  perching  on 
the  gate,  they  sang  a  pretty  little  duet  before 
fiying  back  to  their  homes  in  the  bank. 

But  all  the  time  the  frost  lasted  the  Robins 
found  a  breakfast  in  the  garden  with  the  white 
gate.— Cassell’s  Little  Folks. 

The  Rev.  John  McNeill  was  at  Cardiff  re¬ 
cently.  One  night  while  receiving  and  an¬ 
swering  difficulties  connected  with  the  Bible 
and  religions  life  be  read  out  before  a  crowded 
audience  the  following  note  from  a  young  man : 
"Dear  Mr.  McNeill — If  you  are  seeking  to  help 
young  men,  kindly  tell  me  who  was  Cain’s 
wife.”  The  attention  of  the  audience  was 
almost  oppressive  as  Mr.  McNeill  proceeded  to 
answer,  "I  love  young  men — especially  young 
enquirers  for  light— and  I  would  give  this 
young  man  a  word  of  advice.  It  is  this,  ‘Don’t 
lose  your  soul’s  salvation  looking  after  '^ther 
people’s  wives.’  ” 


"I  must  fiy  and  fetch  her  first,”  be  thought. 

"It  will  never  do  to  begin  and  keep  the  lady 
waiting.  ” 

Away  he  flew  to  the  bank;  and  there  sat 
Miss  Robina,  with  her  feathers  ruffied  up, 
waiting  for  him. 

"lam  so  dreadfully  hungry,”  she  cried; 
"have  you  found  any  berries?” 

‘  ‘  I  have  found  something  better  than  berries,  ’  ’ 
answered  Master  Robin.  "Come  along,  and 
1  1  l^show  you.  ” 


"Eliza,  I’ve  simply  got  to  get  rid  of  these 
flannels;  I’m  so  hot  I  oan’t  breathe.” 

"James,  don’t  you  dare  to  make  any  changes 
yet.  You’re  just  worked  up  over  politics,  and 
I  tell  you  now  that  convention  won’t  foot  yonr 
doctor’s  bills. ’’—Indianadolis  Journal. 


The  population  of  London,  including  the  city 
of  London  and  twenty-eight  metropolitan  bor¬ 
oughs,  the  whole  forming  what  is  termed  the 
Administrative  County  of  London,  is  now  4, 686,  - 
084,  an  increase  of  308,717  since  the  last  census. 
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THe  Observation  Car 


UNDEkl  OBEEN  BOUGHS. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

I  heard  along  the  orchard,  > 

All  in  the  bright  spring  weather, 

The  pink  and  pretty  people 
^liispertng  close  together : 

“  We’re  drawing  royal  jnices 

From  the  happy  earth’s  completeness. 

From  the  perfumed  fAiowers  of  summer 
And  the  spicy  south  wind’s  sweetness. 

“We’re  wizards  of  the  moonlight 

Weaving  charms  with  dewy  plunder ; 

And  we're  chemists  of  the  sunshine 
Changing  form  and  working  wonder. 

“When  all  the  leaves  have  reddened 
With  streaks  and  peaks  and  dapples; 

Though  folk  may  think  us  blossoms. 

They’ll  find  we’re  really  apples  I  ” 

—St.  NieMag. 


A  WONDERFUL  CATCH. 

CanDot  some  of  oar  pasBengen  or  Mr.  Condiot 
himself,  tell  as  what  kind  of  fish  his ’’whale'* 

was? 

Dbab  Conductor:  I  promised  in  my  last  to 
giye  yoor  passengers  some  account  of  my  snn* 
set  fishing  trip  and  the  wonderfal  lack  I  had. 
I  was  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years— pretty  well 
advanced  in  all  that  a  boy  of  that  age  shonld 
know  about  the  hills  and  dales,  the  woods  and 
fields  and  ponds  and  brooks  and  rivers  of  Mor¬ 
ris  County,  New  Jersey,  and  I  could  hunt  and 
fish  and  was  often  complimented  for  my  "good 
luck,  ’  ’  but  I  generally  went  well  prepared  and 
hat  to  my  mind,  was  more  the  reason  why 
than  mere  luck.  On  this  particular  occasion 
of  which  I  am  to  tell  about,  I  carried  a  long 
tamarack  fish  pole,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  not 
any  heavier  than  one  of  cane.  I  could  handle 
it  with  one  hand  as  easily  as  a  coach  whip, 
and  it  was  as  fiexible  as  whalebone  and  as 
strong.  I  had  found  it  in  its  native  swamp 
and  cut  and  peeled  and  “cured"  it  myself, 
and  it  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  I  shall 
presently  show.  My  home  was  on  a  plain. 
What  I  then  knew  as  “the  river"  runs  through 
the  plain  from  east  to  west  and  was  then  and 
probably  still  is  noted  for  trout  fishing.  It 
was  early  in  the  month  of  July  and  near  sun¬ 
set  of  as  fine  a  day  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
Supper  over  and  chores  done,  sun  still  half  an 
hour  high,  just  all  right,  and  I  with  wwms 
for  bait,  an  Irish  sea  green  flax  line  and  the 
aforesaid  tamarack  pole,  set  out  for  the  river. 
On  my  way,  I  tamed  over  an  old  stump  and 
found  a  very  large  white  grab  worm,  which 
was  added  to  the  stock  of  bait. 

Arrived  at  the  particular  spot  on  the  bank 
where  I  could  oast  into  the  deep  hole  above 
the  bend  without  being  too  visible,  I  put  the 
white  grub  worm  on  the  hook  and  let  go  the 
line,  dangling  the  bait  back  and  forth  to  reach 
the  exact  spot  where  I  wished  to  drop  it 
There  was  a  sudden  rush  in  the  water,  a  splash 
and  my  pole  was  jerked  violently  out  of  my 
hands  and  started  off  as  if  in  a  hurry.  I  was 
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taken  wholly  by  surprise,  but  snatched  (he  pole 
instantly  and  then  began  the  battle  for  life  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  straggle  for  victory  on 
the  other.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  evidently  intent  on  getting 
under  the  bank  on  which  I  was  standing,  and 
my  strength  and  skill  were  taxed  to  prevent  it. 
Now  up  stream  and  now  down  stream  and  up 
again,  the  pole  bending  nearly  doable  in  hold¬ 
ing  him  away  from  the  hole  under  the  bank. 
I  greatly  feared  the  pole  would  break  and  dared 
not  test  its  strength  further  by  lifting  the  ani¬ 
mal  directly  out  of  the  water.  I  say  "animal, " 
for  sncb  I  supposed  it  mnst  be ;  perhaps  an  ot¬ 
ter  or  a  mink  or  a  mnsk-rat.  No  fish  that  I 
had  evei  encountered  showed  any  such  power 
as  that.  Bat  the  fierce  straggle  suddenly 
ceased,  and  drawing  the  enemy  slowly  from 
me  to  shallow  water,  I  oarefnlly  lifted  him 
ont  and  as  be  swung  past  me,  I  saw  it  was  not 
an  animal  bnt  a  fish,  and  in  my  surprise  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Whew,  what  a  whale  is  that,”  and 
BO  it  was.  As  he  lay  on  the  grass,  gasping  and 
flopping,  no  dying  Dolphin  ever  exceeded  him 
in  beanty — black  and  mottled  grey,  with  Ver¬ 
million  dots  and  lines  all  over  his  broad  sides. 
Eighteen  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  ponnds 
in  weight  and  for  vigor  in  the  fight— well,  per¬ 
haps  Ohristian  had  a  harder  tug  with  Apollyon, 
bnt  I  donbt it 

Only  think  of  it.  Six  persons  made  their 
breakfast  off  him  next  morning,  and  each  one 
solemnly  declared,  when  asked  if  they  wonld 
like  some  more,  “Not  any  more.”  All  exoept 
that  inexpressible  boy — he  said,  “Tes,  he  would 
like  as  many  more  as  he  oonld  get,  ’ '  for  which 
pnn  he  was  told  to  go  and  hoe  in  the  garden 
until  school  time,  and  he  went. 

Very  truly,  H.  D.  CJondict. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


CKurcK  Music 


The  Missionary  Record  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  gives  (his  item  respecting 
the  late  organist  of  St  Panl’s: 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Stainer  is  an  event 
of  some  interest  to  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrohes 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  mnsioal  editor 
of  The  Chnrch  Hymnary,  with  which  we  are 
all  now  BO  familiar.  In  the  preface  to  that 
work,  "gratefnl  acknowledgment"  is  made  to 
him  for  “the  cordial  and  painstaking  interest” 
he  took  in  its  preparation.  Throngh  him,  new 
tnnes  by  composers  of  known  ability  were 
proonred,  while  several  were  written  or  ar¬ 
ranged  expressly  by  himself.  Sir  John’s  his¬ 
tory  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  became  a 
chorister  at  St.  Paul’s  at  the  age  of  seven.  At 
fourteen  he  was  appointed  organist  to  a  chnrch 
in  London.  In  1866  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mas.  Doo.  at  Oxford;  in  1873  he  was  made 
organist  in  St.  Panl’s  Oathedral;  for  ten  years 
from  1889  he  was  Professor  of  Mnsic  in  the 
University  in  which  he  had  graduated ;  and  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  something  that  oar  Hymn  Oom- 
mittee  was  able  to  seonre  the  hearty  help  for 
their  work  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  He 
died  at  Verona  the  first  week  in  April,  in  his 
sixty-first  year. 


THe  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 


THE  DEBATE. 

It  is  a  great  pity  thatjwejhaven’t  all'six  papers 
for  the  debate  this  week.  Henry  JConant,  who 
is  the  leader  of  the  positive  side,  has  not  yet  sent 
his,  so  that  the  negative  side  has  quite  a  little 
advantage.  As  the  grown  people  want  a  little 
more  than  their  share  'of  the  The  Evangelist 
this  week  for  their  very  important  debate  at  the 
General  Assembly,  we  will  let  the  debate  rest 
with  the  collection  on  the  positive  side  until 
next  week,  when  we  hope  Henry  will  be-  here. 
Well  then,  we  are  all  ready^for'the  argument  of 
the  leader  of  the  negative. 

Resolved :  That  Sunday  newspapers  are  a  de¬ 
triment  to  Sabbath  observance. 

A  great  many  people  are  opposed  to  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  a  great  many  favor  them. 
There  are,  of  course,  different  kinds  of  papers — 
some  good,  some  bad,  but  'we  are  dealing  now 
with  the  average  Sunday  newspaper. 

They  give  besides  the  news  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles  on  religious  topics,  and  frequently  print  the 
sermons  of  prominent  ministers. 

In  regard  to  the  newsboys  who  sell  these  pa¬ 
pers,  there  is  only  one  edition  on  Sundays,  and 
that  is  printed  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  news¬ 
boys  only  have  to  work  in  the  early  morning.  A 
great  many  of  them  sell  their  papers  to  earn  a 
living  and  selling  Sunday  papers  helps  them. 

Readers  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  are  usually 
those  who  do  not  go  to  church,  and  are  not  likely 
to  go  under  religious  influences  unless  it  be  by 
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reading  the  religious  articles  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  And  besides  this  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  [have  |very  little  time  to  read  except 
on  Sunday  to  gain  either  information  or  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Many  form  the  habit  of  reading,  through  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  which  1  believe  tends  to 
counteract  other  influences  which  would  be 
much  more  injurious. 

Therefore  I  contend  that  Sunday  newspapers 
are  not  a  detriment  to  Sunday  observance. 

— Duncan  L.  McBain. 

First  Colleague  on  the  Positive. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  Sunday  papers  is  that 
they  keep  people  from  going  to  church. 

They  keep  the  newsboys  from  going  to  church 
and  Sunday  School.  I  think  they  could  lose  the 
money  they  would  get  rather  than  break  God’s 
day. 

And  I  think  if  paper  boys  needed  the  money 
for  food  they  might  put  away  a  few  cents  out  of 
each  week  day’s  earnings  for  Sunday. 

People  that  read  Sunday  papers  are  apt  to  get 
so  much  interested  in  them  that  if  they  go  to 
church  at  all  they^take  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  sermon. 

Last  of  all,  God  has  forbidden  it  and  that 
covers  all.  —Henry  S.  Lieper. 


TKe  Ring’s  DaugK- 
ters’  Settlement 
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Mbs.  Julian  Heath,  Chsirman. 

Hiss  Annis  R.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbdbt.  Head-Worker. 

SUMMER  PLANS. 

Now  that  the  Spring  days  ai-e  upon  us,  we  are 
reminded  that  soon  many  of  our  clubs  and 
classes  will  be^discontinuing  their  usual  meetings 
for  the  summer,  and  some  of  the  rooms  will  be 
stauding^comparatively  idle. 

This  we  feel  must  not  be,  and  so  the  “  House 
Committee  ”  has  been  conferring  with  Miss 
Waterbury'as  to  how  the  house  can  be  made  of 
real  use  to  our  people  during  the  heated  term. 

From  this  conference  with  our  head  worker 
and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  premises  as  to 
their  possibilities,  the  committee  came  away  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  several  plans.  However,  like 
most  plans  they  need  co-operation  andJ|money  to 
help  realize  them,  and  so  we  are  hoping]  some 
one  may  be  interested,  in  reading  of  the  need,  to 
help  us  in  the  matter. 

First-^there  is  the  basement  in  No.  50— two 
large,  cool  rooms — would  not  the  women  of  our 
Home-Makers’  clubs  enjoy  them  to  do  their  iron¬ 
ing  in  instead  of  their  tiny  living  rooms  which 
must  become  so  heated  with  the  big  tire  on  iron¬ 
ing  days  ?  Yes,  they  would,  as  Miss  Clendenning 
found  out  as  she  visited  among  them  and  sug¬ 
gested  this  idea.  ! 

Without  a  great  deal  of  outlay  we  could  give 
them  this  help  to  their  comfort.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  ironing  boards,  some  irons, 
and  a  gas-iron  heating  stand  which  we  think 
would  be  more  economical  than  a  large  coal  fire 
as  it  could  be  lit  only  when  needed,  and  so  save 
all  waste.  Six  dollars  would  probably  provide 
the  whole  outfit.  Who  will  help  here  ? 

I  Then  there  will  be  the  expense  of  the’gas  to 
us — to  them  it  means  the  saving  of  their  scanty 
coal  supply— five  dollars  a  month  we  think  should 
cover  this.  Perhaps  some  circle  would  like  to 
assume  this  for  the  season — fifteen  dollars  for  the 
three  summer  months. 

Some  wise  mother  may  be  shaking  her  head  as 
she  reads  this,  and  thinking  ;  "  What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  children  and  babies  while  the  mo¬ 
ther  is  at  the  Settlement  f”.  Well,  that  is  where 
chapter  number  two  comes  in  our  fine  plan,  for — 
have  we  not  all  the  large,  light,  airy  second  floor 


where  the  babies  could  be  put  to  take  their  naps 
if  we  only  had  a  few  little  cribs  there  to  put 
them  in  7  Perhaps  some  one  has  a  little  empty 
one  they  would  like  to  see  filled  by  these  “least 
little  ones.” 

Bye  and  bye,  when  the  weary  home  maker  has 
finished  her  ironing  she  can  come  up  here  and 
rest  awhile  too  and  get  a  little  of  the  quiet  so 
almost  impossible  in  her  crowded  tenement. 
Down  below,  in  the  King’s  Garden,  the  older 
children  will  be  enjoying  the  swings  and  the 
hammocks  and  the  big  sand  pile,  and  out  on  the 
broad  piazza  across  the  back  of  the  house  the 
mothers  can  come  with  the  babies  when  they 
wake  up,  and  the  toddlers  can  be  put  in  the  little 
armed  baby -swings  to  be  swung  away  from  the 
piazza  ceiling.  A  good  friend  has  given  us  the 
swings,  and  all  we  need  now  to  make  the  piazza 
comfortable  is  a  screen  or  awning  to  keep  out  the 
sun,  which  shines  here  part  of  the  day.  A  bam¬ 
boo  screen  is  much  the  cheaper,  and  so  we  are 
hoping  for  three  dollars  from  some  kind  friend 
for  this  purpose. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  that  the  “  King’s 
Garden,”  so  named  by  the  children,  is  the  space 
made  by  the  joined  yards  of  Nos.  48  and  60.  They 
would  be  much  more  worthy  the  name  if  we  had 
a  few  bright  flowers  to  plant  around  the  borders. 
We  have  planted  some  seeds  and  vines  but  they 
are  slow  in  coming,  and  we  do  want  it  to  look 
bright  now. 

As  we  sit  on  the  cool  piazza  and  shady  lawn 
this  summer,  enjoying  needed  rest,  will  we  not 
be  the  happier  if  we  can  feel  we  have  done  some 
little  thing  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those  whom 
God  has  “called  to  serve  Him  in  the  vocation  of 
poverty.” 

Contributions  for  this  purpose  may  be  sent  to 
-  “House  Oommittke,”  48  Henry  St. 

Carrie  L.  Cushier,  Chairman. 

lilNK  AND  PRECEPT. 

He  prsyeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  Gtod  who  loveth  ns, 

Ha  made  and  loveth  all.— Oolertdpe. 

Two  good  mles  for  life  are :  Never  be  dis- 
oonraged ;  never  be  a  disoonrager. 

If  yon  cannot  do  what  yon  like  to  do,  try  to 
like  what  yon  have  to  do.— Anon. 

The  ornaments  of  a  home  are  the  friends 
who  frequent  it. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


(Continued  from  page  tU-) 

eoclesiastioal  one:  Must  the  decision  of  the 
fathers  be  final  for  ns?  This  movement  did 
not  come  from  the  corruption  of  the  nnregen- 
erate  heart,  but  from  orthodox  and  godly  men. 
“Is  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  ask  you 
to  consider  if  yon  cannot  state  truths  which 
they  cherish  so  that  they  need  not  be  always 
on  the  defensive?  Yon  all  have  some  explana¬ 
tion.  Is  it  an  infringement  of  your  liberty  to 
say  clearly  what  yon  think?’’  The  Committee 
had  carefully  studied  the  field  and  knew  the 
need  of  relief. 

The  Honored  Tetersns. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Belief  brought  a  plea 
which  ought  to  touch  every  heart,  and  open^even 
the  most  scantily- lined  pocketbooks.  If  there  is 
no  sentiment  more  worthy  of  the  human  heart 
than  reverent  gratitude  to  those  by  whom  we 
have  been  benefitted,  none  which  more  strik¬ 
ingly  witnesses  to  the  dignity  of  man,  surely 
there  is  no  class  of  men  whose  service  and 
whose  personal  worth  make  stronger  appeal 
to  this  sentiment  than  the  ministers  who  have 
spent  their  active  years  and  lavished  their  beat 
powers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  in 
old  age  find  themselves  without  the  means  of 
livelihood.  Hardly  one  of  these  but  might 
have  laid  by  a  competence,  bad  his  own  inter¬ 
est  been  first.  Even  though  endowed  with  no 
superior  ability,  the  diligence,  sobriety,  econ¬ 
omy  and  self-restraint  almost  invariably  and 
indeed  necessarily  practiced  by  ministers  would 
have  insured  a  decent  provislcn  for  old  age. 
But  with  these  men,  self-interest  has  not  been 
first.  With  many  of  them  it  has  hardly  entered 
at  all  into  their  plan  of  life.  Not  brilliantly 
endowed,  many  of  them,  not  profoundly  learned, 
for  the  most  part,  not,  in  all  oases,  men  of  in¬ 
tense  convictions' or  of  impressive  personality, 
it  is  yet  true  of  them,  almost  without  exception, 
that  they  have  been  possessed  with  one  pur¬ 
pose,  inspired  with  one  heavenly  vision,  and 
to  this  have  not  been  disobedient.  They  have 
given  their  life,  and  their  best  powers,  to  the 
service  of  Christ  and  of  men,  for  whom  he 
gave  himself.  Most  of  these  men  came  from 
homes  of  poverty  or  of  very  modest  competen¬ 
ces;  all  of  them  gave  to  preparation  for  the 
ministry  seven  years  when  they  might  have 
been  earning,  the  majority 'of  them  entirely 
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exhausting  their  resources  and  many  of  them  the  floor  of  this  Assembly  have  themselves  pe-  chapter  in  Exodus  relating  to  Joseph’s  bones, 
discounting  future  earnings  in  order  to  secure  titioned  for  such  “relief  as  a  chauge  of  name  Preparatory  to  reading  it  with  the  class,  he 
this  preparation.  and  some  change  in  methods  would  give  them,  was  going  over  it  in  the  dining-room  of  his 

Not  the  leasir  element  of  the  heroism  which  The  substance  of  their  argument  is  given  else-  own  house  with  a  young  friend,  while  Betty, 
such  men  are  called  upon  to  practice  is  the  where.  It  won  unhesitating  acceptance  and  the  servant,  laid  the  cloth  for  dinner.  As.they 
prospect  of  coming  in  their  old  age  to  the  hn-  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  has  been  ap-  drew  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  minister 
miiiating  necessity  of  “relief.”  It  is  no  dis-  pointed,  with  Dr.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  as  chair-  said  quietly  to  his  friend,  with  reference  to 
respect  to  our  Ohurch,  nor  to  the  honored  men  man  to  consider  the  whole  subject  in  confer-  what  he  should  touch  upon  in  his  explanation, 
who  compose  our  Board  of  Relief  thus  to  speak,  ence  with  the  Secretary  and  other  members  of  “Is  there  anything  after  the  bones?”  “Deed 
for  they  themselves  deprecate  both  the  name  the  Board  and  report  to  this  Assembly.  Their  ay,  sir,”  said  the  innocent  Betty,  re-assnringly, 
and.the  method  by  which  they  work,  and  on  report  will,  however,  come  too  late  to  be  in-  “there’s  a  pnddin!”— Exchange. 

^  .  - .  —  eluded  in  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist. 

FRIDAY  ^ORNINO. 

The  Debate  Re8iime<l. 

The  Moderator  congratulated  the  Assembly 
upon  the  seemly  manner  in  which  the  business 
had  thus  far  been  carried  on;  expressed  his 
conviction  that  every  one  desired  a  full  and 
fair  discussion,  yet  asked  that  brevity  might  abroad  on  all 
be  observed  now  that  the  ground  had  been 
clearly  staked  out. 

Judge  Humphrey  of  Louisville  was  the  first 
Ibr  speaker.  He  with  Dr.  McEibbin  were  the  only 
signers  of  the  minority  report,  asking  for 

_  some  revision  of  the  confession ;  yet  somewhat 

fine  curiously  his  argument  now  was  for  the 
amendment  which  if  carried,  would  put  his 

_  report  out  of  court.  He  took  this  side  chiefly, 

it  would  seem,  because  of  his  distrust  of  the 
majority  report,  which  had  used  the  sound 
horse  Revision  to  carry  the  decrepit  beast  New 
Oreed  across  the  stream  Still  his  argument 
was  in  the  main  in  favor  of  his  own  report 
he  simply  would  prefer  dismissal  to  the  new 
Oreed  which  he  saw  disguised  in  section  B  of 
the  majority  report.  He  based  his  hope  of 
moderate  revision  on  the  Moderator,  “a  king 
among  conservatives,”  and  on  a  Ohurch  loyal 
to  the  Oreed.  Dismissal  would  “snatch  this 
movement  from  the  New  School  men.  ” 

Dr.  D.  S.  Kennedy  of  Allegheny  was  unal¬ 
terably  for  dismissal.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
is  a  scientific  document,  and  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  popular  use.  It  is  not  a  basis  of 
fellowship,  not  a  treatise  on  homiletics.  The 
Bible  is  all  this.  The  Confession  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  statement  by  which  we  bear  witness  to 
the  world  of  the  truth  of  God.  We  have  all 
subscribed  to  it  voluntarily  and  we  do  believe 
it.  It  is  the  Constitution  and  charter  of  our 
Church.  The  time  is  too  troublous  to  think 
of  amending  it.  He  appealed  to  the  history  of 
Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D..  our  country,  urging  that  the  Constitution  could 

Walters  Park,  Pa.  not  be  amended  in  the  troublous  times  between 

- -  1850  and  1860,  but  after  the  war  cloud  had 

.^Zl.'X'XFXOX.^Xa  -x-  rolled  away,  we  bad  our  precious  XIV.,  XV. 

and  XVI.  amendments.  This  argument  was 
*  afterward  nearly  turned  by  Dr.  Dinsmore,  who 
DR.HK>RVF.DKANK.Denti8tandS^lall9tlnAr  showed  that  these  amendments  were  born  in 
tiflcial  Teeth,  received  the  hlgiiest  award  at  Columbian  the  very  throes  of  conflict.  Dr.  Kennedy  ap- 
Kxpoaition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institut©,  jat  a  ^  ^ 

lor  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and  p0ftl6<l  tO  xBUi  BDa  tO  J6SQB  tO  prove  tuftt  soft" 

enressmu  to  the  face.  and  references  at  the  ^ning  hard  truths  was  not  the  way  to  convert 

nfnrjk.  i.'U  Ts^xinertnn  Avf^nne^  corner  4Gtn  street.  ^  ^ 

the  world.  He  warned  against  the  model  pro 
posed  in  the  new  Creed  of  the  English  churches. 

It  “squints  largely”  toward  evolution  and 
other  errors.  The  Presbyteries  are  divided, 
they  can’t  be  united ;  to  pass  this  question 

down  to  them  would  simply  mean  agitation  Annuities  Istmed  61/  the  Etiultahle  lAfe 
with  no  hope  of  a  oonclnsion.  Aimurance  Society 

_  are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  investments.  They 

insure  absence  from  care  and  won  y  and  bring  content- 
MUURr  STORIES.  ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  you  and  yours. 

A  gentleman  asked  a  question  of  a  boy  who  For  particulars  sddjress^  _ _ _ 

was  fishing.  The  boy  mumbled  an  indistinct 
response. 

“  Why  can’t  yon  speak  plainer?’’  said  the 
gentleman.  “What  have  yon  in  your  month?’’ 

“Wnms,  wums,  fur  bait,  ”  answered  the  boy. 

“That  was  the  first  instance  I  ever  knew,’’ 
remarked  Mr.  Stockton  in  telling  the  story, 

“of  anybody’s  really  speaking  with  baited 
breath.  ’  ’■ 
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ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  Jt  CO.,  London 


The  Ep worth  Ho'el,  organized  by  leading  Bnffalo  lay¬ 
men,  to  provide  quarters  for  Epworth  Leaguers  and 
Christian  Endeavorers,  endorsed  by  Bishop  Fowler  and 
many  Buffalo  Pastors,  is  now  open  and  already  enter¬ 
taining  gnests  from  many  states.  The  Buffalo  Metho¬ 
dist  Ministers'  Association  has  headquarters  here. 
Kiiends  expecting  to  visit  the  Pan-American  wonld  do 
well  to  write  Dr.  W.  A.  Crawford,  Mooney  Building. 
Bnffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  once  and  eecnre  rooms. 


5  to  6%  Interest.  In  22  years 

we  have  sold  several  millions  of  our 
mortgages.  Through  the  severe  finan¬ 
cial  depressions  covering  this  period  they  have 
stood  secure  without  loss  to  any  customer. 
VVe  now  offer  specially  choice  first  mortgages 
in  the  black  waxy  belt  of  Texas  and  contig¬ 
uous  territory  of  Oklahoma  placed  in  the  fertile 
and  well  watered  districts  of  these  rich  sections. 
Loans  guarantef.d. 

Address  for  jiamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 

THE  BUNNELL  &  END  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich.  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


PAN-AMERICAN  :  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  number  visitors  in  private  house,  Elmwood 
District,  near  ExtxiBition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
69  St.  James  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 


Formerly  Wernersvllle  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 


YOUR  PROPERTY 


—OF—  •  'w, 

i  IODIDE  OF  IRON 

for  AN.CMIA,POORNESSof  the  BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA,  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “Blancard” 
ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

B.  FOUQERA  &  CO.jS.  Y.  Agts.  for  U.  S. 


ONE  MILLION 

Acres  of  Kansas  Land 

WANTED. 

6,000  correspondents  assist  us  to  dispose  of  it.  No  other 
real  estate  organization  on  earth  can  offer  snch  facili¬ 
ties  for  reaching  the  man  who  has  the  cash  and  wants 
to  Buy.  If  you  want  to  sell  write  at  once  and  describe 
yonr  land  to 

f  ERKINS  Jt  CO.,  Lawrence, Kansas. 


CURES  WHtRf  All  ELSE  f  AILS.  „ 
Bwt  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  _ 


■N.  Y.  Times. 


in  addresaln*  mlvertlsers  patronizing  this  JonmaL  ^  minister  whO  had  B  oIbSS  0006  a  week  for 
our  reader,  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers  the  porpose  of  reading  and  exponnding  the 

if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  bJo-.  j*  ...c 

referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST.  Sonptnres  oame  at  last  in  dae  coarse  to  the 


lu  auiiressiiig  advertisers  patruiiizlug  this  Journal, 
our  reader,  will  confer  a  lavor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  eveiw  possible  case  give  credit  bv 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Ministers 

CKurcKes 


MICHIGAN. 

Marlette  First. — Tlie  past  year  has  brought 
many  blessings  to  this  church.  Thirty-two  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received ;  fl88  have  been  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Boards  of  the  church;  $1,837  have 
been  contributed  for  congregational  expenses. 
The  pastor’s  salary  has  been  increased.  The  pas¬ 
tor  serves  the  church  at  La  Motte  in  connection 
with  this  church.  The  membership  of  Marlette 
Church  has  increased  from  59  to  135  and  the 
membership  of  La  Motte  from  49  to  69  in  the 
three  and  one-half  years  that  Rev.  J.  Alexander 
Adair  has  labored  on  this  field. 

Yale. — A  new  church  edifice,  costing,  with 
lot  and  equipment  $4,300,  was  dedicated  May 
6.  The  Rev.  David  Howell  officiated,  aided  by 
the  Rev.  O.  D.  Ellis,  the  pastor-elect. 

Bay  City. — The  Rev.  William  Bryan,  late 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Presbyterian,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Bay  City  Memorial  Church, 
April  80. 

Detroit. — The  Michigan  Presbyterian  of  May 
9  gives  a  portrait  of  the  late  William  H.  Elliott, 
and  several  warmjtribntes  to  his  worth,  by  min¬ 
isters  who  had  known  him  intimately.  He 
was  ever  a  liberal  ,yet  unostentatious  giver, 
his  Christian  life][exemplary  as  to  faith  and 
well  doing  from  start  to  finish.  His  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hogarth  of 
Geneva,  survives  him. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. —  Rev.  Barton  B.  Bigler  jiastor  of 
Christ  Presbyterian  Church  welcomed  twelve 
new  members  into  fellowship  on  March  3,  and 
having  organized  a  new  class  for  communicants, 
including  many  of  the  baptized  children  of  the 
church.  There  was  a  goodly  accession  to  the 
membership  of  the  church  at  the  Easter  com¬ 
munion. 

Oxford. — Eight  members  were  received  at  the 
last  communion.  Rev.  W.  Wilmington  Hendry 
is  much  encouraged  and  his  people  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  church. 

Omro. — The  church  in  Omro  observed  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  on  May  10. 

Milwaukee. — A  splendid  reception  was  given 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts,  president  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  at  Hotel  Pfister, 
on  his  recent  visit  here.  The  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  and  their  wives  were  on  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Barr  presided.  Dr. 
Roberts  preached  in  the  People’s  puli)it  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  in  Jthe  W’^elsh  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  evening. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  was  hand¬ 
somely  entertained  by  the  pastor  and  iieople  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dejieu,  April  9  to  11. 
There  was  a  fine  program  of  sermons,  papers  and 
addresses.  Rev.  John  E.  Cliapin,  D.D.,  Neenah, 
was  Moderator. 


State  OP  Ohio,  City  OP  Toledo,  i 

Lucas  County.  )**• 

Frank  J.  Cheney  m&kea  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toiedo.  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

•I  SEA  L  I-  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

(  \  Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Sena 
for  testimonials  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  C  ^.,  Toledo,  O. 


^~8old  by  Druggtlsts,  7(Sc. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


IOWA. 

Oxford. — At  the  last  communion  we  received 
12  [into  fellowship  with  the  church.  This  makes 
32  in  the  last  two  communions  and  the  outlook  is 
for  more  at  the  next  opportunity.  A.  N.  S 

Maple  Hill. — Dr.  Waltoa  of  New  York  and 
Professor  Eiohboro  of  Indiana  have  held  very 
sncoessfal  meetings  at  this  place.  During  the 
five  days’  mission,  twenty-six  persons  accepted 
Christ  and  joined  the  church.  Our  people  are 
very  much  encouraged  and  are  anxious  for  the 
evangelist  to  return.  Dr.  Walton  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  evangelist  and  Professor  Eiohborn  is  a 
singer  of  extraordinary  power.  They  have  since 
been  conducting  successful  meetings  at  Bsther- 
ville,  Iowa. 

MONTANA. 

Great  Falls.  —At  a  recent  Home  Missionary 
conference,  addresses  were  given  by  Mr^  J.  P. 
Lewis,  Attorney  Speer  and  Dr.  Sweeney.  The 
Presbyterian  church  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
number  of  unusually  fine  men  to  aid  in  its* work, 
and  the  two  mentioned  above  are  of  the  number. 
Mrs.  Lewis  is  an  ideal  missionary  worker,  having 
been  president  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  society 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  pastor, 
closed  the  service  in  a  special  appeal  for  support 
of  the  home  mission  work,  and  the  people  res¬ 
ponded  nobly  by  giving  a  larger  offering  for  the 
cause  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
church — $32.35 

The  Young  People’s  Endeavor  society  has  just 
sent  off  for  the  same  cause  $26.  The  Sunday 
school  is  not  behind  in  this  respect,  last  Sunday’s 
offering  being  $5.21,  the  attendance  being  207. 

IDAHO, 

Boise. — The  Second  Church  and  outlying 
station  Bethany  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Murphy 
pastor,  not  long  since  rejoiced  in  the  accession 
of  19  members  ;  eight  united  with  the  Second 
Church  and  eleven  with  Bethany.  Twelve  "were 
received  on  profession  of  faith  and  seven  by 
letter.  Ten  were  heads  of  families,  and  two  of 
the  number  who  joined  by  profession  were  over 
60  years  old.  This  is  in  part  a  result  of  a  series 
of  meetings  recently  held  in  Boise  by  Mr.  French 
E.  Oliver  of  Chicago. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco.— Dr.  Hemphill,  the  pastor 
of  Calvary  Church,  recently  announced  that 
the  $130,000  already  set  apart  for  the  new.  Cal¬ 
vary  edifice  did  not  include  windows,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  privilege  of  those  so  desir¬ 
ing  to  purchase  and  place  memorial  windows 
in  the  main  structure.  He  farther  stated  that 
Mrs.  Hemphill  wished  to  contribute  one  and 
that  others  had  expressed  a  similar  intention. 

The  Berkeley  Firet  Church  lately  enjoyed  a 
fine  series  of  sermons  on  Sunday  evenings, 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mindon,  now  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Assembly,  The  subjects 
are,  A  General  View  of  the  Christian  Creeds  of 
the  World,  The  Greed  of  American  Presbyter¬ 
ianism,  Fore-ordination  and  Election,  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Infant  Salvation,  The  Creed  of 
the  Future. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle. — The  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  has 
become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  its  labori¬ 
ous,  excellent  and  successful  pastor.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Hutchison  ;  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  pulpit  of 
Calvary  Church  by  the  resignation  of  its  pastor. 
Rev.  Donald  Ross. 

Carbondalb — At  a  sociable  and  entertainment 
given  by  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  the  receipts  amounted 
to  $101.50,  and  the  outlays  were  very  small. 

Wilbur. — During  the  past  two  years  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
Herbert  Thomson,  pastor,  has  more  than  dou- 
'  bled  ;  a  heavy  debt  on  the  church  has  been  paid; 
offerings  to  our  benevolent  and  missionary 


boards  have  remarkably  increased,  and  the 
church,  which  has  hitherto  been  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  become  en¬ 
tirely  self-supporting.  Two  years  ago  only  $335 
was  raised  on  the  field  for  the  missionary’s 
salary;  the  church  was  one  in  a  group  of  five 
and  to  fill  his  appointments  the  minister  had 
to  drive  thirty  miles  every  Sunday  and  preach 
three  times.  The  church  is  now  independent  and 
requires  the  entire  time  of  her  pastor.  Having 
undertaken  self-support,  $1100  instead  of  $325  is 
raised  for  salary  and  expenses.  The  Sunday 
Bible  School  has  increased  in  membership  from 
50  to  169,  and  is  the  strong  right-arm  of  the 
church.  The  Home  Department  numbers  110. 
The  audiences  at  services  of  preaching  are  large. 
Thirty-five  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
church,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  members 
has  widened  and  deepened.  A  Bible  Readers 
Union,  for  the  systematic  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  was  organized  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Holy  Week  is  observed  by  this  church,  as 
a  preparation  for  Easter.  This  year  the  pastor 
preached  every  night,  to  good  audiences,  the 
themes  chosen  being  appropriate  to  the  season. 
Easter  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  Twelve 
members  were  received,  seven  on  confession  of 
faith  and  five  by  letter.  Five  of  the  seven  had 
not  been  previously  baptized,  and  six  were  from 
the  Sunday  school. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Edwards,  of  Pittsb  urgh,  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  $10  from  a  gentleman 
in  Sewickley,  Pa,,  for  the  Bohemian  Presbyte¬ 
rian  pastors  work. 

The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,'  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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California 


The  Overland  Limited, 
the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago 
6.30  p.  m.,  via 
Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  best  of  everything. 
Send  for  booklet  entitled 
“California,”  beautifully 
illustrated.  Free. 

Principal  Agencies: 

461  Bnadmaf  -  ft^mYork  4SS  Vtm  •  CiMtnmatl 
601  Ch09*t8t.,FhUad9lphia  607  Smlthfld 8L,Pitt9biirg 
868  Wa9hii»gt9m8t.,Bo9t9n  284  6up9ri9r6t;Clmtlamd 
801  Main  •  •  Bmjfain  17  Campttt  Martian, Detroit 
lliClarhBLt  •  Chioago  2KingBt.,C,,T9ronto,Omt, 


Con(Jtal^C^Co. 

Country  House 
Furnishings. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Mattings, 

Cotton  Rugs,  Linoleums. 

Oriental  Rugs. 

Lace  Curtains. 

Chintzes,  Tapestries,  Jacquard  Linens, 
Printed  Silks,  Cretonnes. 

Ruffled  Muslin  Curtains. 

Household  Linens,  Shades,  Mattrasses,  Bedding. 


NEW  YORK. 


FOR  THE  LOT 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


WE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTIC 

w  ▼  Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  imi 

III  I  1^  many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary 

A,  J  I  ^  work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

REVIEW  Of  REVIEWS 

M  A  I  T  T  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Wee 

[  ^  ^  Y  I  >  1  >  ^  namesjof  the  foremostjwrite 


Among  the  pronoinent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series|of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highestj^laces  in^the’chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

W  T  V  M  W  ^  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly^reading 

/"IP  1  J  1  ^  I  1^  %  A  /  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
Lfr  1%  I  ^  W  1  1  .  T  T  informed  on  the  great  political  and  socia 

^  problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


1  ?  %  /  Jk  6  w  I  ^  I  ■  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 

I  ^  W  I  Y  V  m  I  ^  B  ^  I  I  namesjof  the  foremostjwriters  in  the.Church. 

The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS.  —We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 

$Q  the  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.  I  $Q 

J  156  Fifth  Avenue 

W  new  YORK  CITY  ^ 
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